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acTt” I. 

FRIENDS, OR RIVALS? 

SCENE I. 

A PERFECT MUFF. 

August nineteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy : time, evening ; scene, McVittie’s bil- 
liard room, Montreal. 

“Will you go up and play a game of bil- 
liards, Gus,” said Frank Farron to his friend 
Gu^ Fowler, pausing in their walk up Notre 
Dame street, opposite the saloon. 

“ So, Frank, I am in a hurry ; I want to go 
to the conc ert at St. Patrick’s Hall to-night 
and I cannot sj>are the time.” 


“Oh! come along! it’s just half-past five, 
and it will only take ten minutes ; you’ve lots 
of time, come along. Perhaps we shall meet 
Charlie.” 

“ Who wants to see that muff? I’m sure I 
don’t.” 

“Ob, Charlie isn’t a bad fellew, altho’ he is 
a perfect muff. Oome, we could nearly have 
played a game while we have been talking.” 

“Well, I’ll go up for a few minutes, but only 
to play one game.” 

Frank laughed ; it was a weakness of his 
companion’s to always say that he would only 
play “ one game,” but after that one game was 
played he would try “just one more ” and 
then “ just another,” until many games had 
been played. 

As they entered the room they met the 
object of their late conversation, Charlie Mor- 
ton. He was standing near a table drawing 
on his coat, apparently having just finished a 
game. Sixteen years had passed lightly over 
his head, and he looked almost boyish yet. He 
was tall, well made and good-looking, with 
light auburn hair and blue eyes so peculiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon race. His light curly hair 
still grew thickly about the temples, and his 
long fair moustache hung with a graceful curl 
over a mouth which showed more lines of 
firmness than the other features gave any in- 
dication of. The peculiarities of his boyhood 
had matured with him in hi* advancing yonn*, 


and he presented rather an analogous appear- 
ance. He was very nearly being extremely 
handsome, but, somehow, he wasn’t. It was 
almost impossible to say in what particular 
point he fell short, but it was clear that he 
could not be called exactly handsome ; good- 
looking he indoubtedly was, but that was all. 
So he came very near being intellectual look- 
ing ; the clear high forehead, the full wide 
temples, the firm lines around the mouth, and 
the clean cut strong chin seemed to indicate 
intellect and strength of character; but then 
the quiet, almost stupid expression of the face, 
the want of any depth or brilliancy in the 
pale blue eyes, dispelled the idea, and it ap- 
peared that, altho’ he might not be a fool, he 
did not possess any great amount of talent, and 
that he would never achieve greatness unless 
some terrible emergency called forth powers 
which now lay dormant. This was the “ muff,” 
as his companions called him — behind his 
back — and his appearance really did not greatly 
belie the cognomen. • 

44 Well, Charlie,” said Farron, “ have you 
been getting your hand in ? Let us make a 
match.” 

“ No, Gus ; I’ve played a couple of practice 
games with Johnnie, and I have scarcely any 
more time to spare.” 

44 Oh ! ’’ said Farron, with rather a peculiar 
smile, “on duty to-night, I suppose ?” 

**i don’t know quite what you mean by “on 


duty,” replied Charlie, coloring up slightly • 
44 1 have an engagement this evening and I 
mean to keep it.” 

44 Going to the conoert, I suppose ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Alone ? ” 

44 No.” 

Mr. Farron did not pursuo his inquiries any 
further, but smiled peculiarly with a half look 
towards Fowler, who also smiled. 

Morton seemed for a moment as if about to 
resent the merriment of his friends, but quickly 
recovering himself, he said, pleasantly, 

44 Boys, I haven't time to play a game, but I 
can wait long enough for us to take a drink. 
What will you have ? Gus, what is yours a 
cock-tail?” * 

“ Sir,” replied Fowler, with an assumption 
of utmost gravity, “ the man who offers me a 
4 cock-tail,’— here he dropped the heroic, and 
added quickly, “ offers me something I never 
refuse. Johnnie,” to the bar-keeper, 41 mine’s 
gin ?” 

While the three friends were waiting for 
their drinks, an exquisitely dressed indivi- 
dual entered the room, and after a hasty glance 
around advanced with outstretched hand, 
towards Fowler. 

The new comer was a “ swell ” of the first 
magnitude; his costume was in the acme of 
fashion, and his whole appearanoe denoted a 
man who having nothing to do devotes a largo 
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portion of his time to aborning his person. In 
the present instance the person was worth 
some pains in adorning, for the stranger was 
tall, well made and rather handsome, in a 
womanish, effeminate style of appearance. He 
was exceedingly fair, with a warm, rich color 
which told of perfect health, his eyes were of 
the palest possible blue, and his hair of the 
lightest possible tinge of blonde. He called it 
“ golden,” but his less complimentary friends 
designated the hue as “ molasses froth color,” 
and as far as actual similitude went they were, 
probably, most correct. The face was an open 
good humored one, but gave no signs of intel- 
lectual power, and looked something like what 
the face of an overgrown baby might resemble. 

“ Why, Polly, old , fellow, where did you 
drop from?” exclaimed bowler, seizing tho 
outstretched hand, and shaking it warmly, 
u I thought you iutended spending the winter 
in Europe ? ” 

“ Yaas, yans, I did have some such idea, 
you know, but it’s such awful slow work tra- 
velling alone, you know, especially when a 
fellow don’t understand the language, you 
know. Ah ! Frank, how are you, old fellow ? ” 

« First rate, how have you enjoyed your 
trip ? ” 

“ Aw, pretty well, saw lots of strange sights, 
you know ; was in Paris during the excitement 
at the declaration of war, you know, and saw 
the departure of the troops for Berlin. But I’m 
precious glad to get home again and see some 
of the hoy 8, you know.” 

« Polly,” said Fowler, who had been speak- 
ing to Morton, “ allow me to introduce you to 
my friend, Mr. Morton ; Charlie, this is my 
friend Mr. Theophilus Launcelot Polvdoi 
Johnson, whom for short we call “ Polly.” He’s 
one of those lucky individuals who are blessed 
with industrious fathers who labor hard to 
amass a fortune in order that their sons might 
Lave the pleasure of spending it ; and “ Polly ” 
Lids fair to circulate his father’s dollars with 
as much pains as the old gentleman took in 
saving them.” 

The two men shook hands, but not warmly ; 
altho’ not known to each other personally each 
had heard of the other, and there was an evi- 
dent disposition toward a very cordial mutual 
dislike. 

“ When did you return, Polly ? ” asked 
Fowler. 

“ J ust a week ago to-day.” 

11 You’ve seen the Howsons, of course ? ” 

“ Yaas, yaas, I’ve seen them once or twice 
since my return. Awful jolly girl Annie is, 
isn’t she ? ” 

“ I haven’t had the felicity of seeing the 
lady for some months, and am, therefore, un- 
able to testify as to her jollyness. So she is 
kinder to you than she was before you went 
to Europe ? ” 

“ Yaas, she’s evidently getting fond of me, 
and I like it.” 

Morton flushed up very suddenly and took a 
step forward as if to address the speaker, but 
checking himself he walked to an unnoccupied 
table and began knocking the balls about. 

“Really, Polly,” said Fowler, in a bantering 
tone, 11 you ought to be careful or you will 
steal the hearts of half the girls iu Montreal. 
What with your “ good looks ” and “ winning 
ways,” to say nothing of your quarter of a 
million of dollars, you create fearful havoc 
amongst the fair sex, in justice to whom I 
think you ought to have a label put on your 
breast, 1 Dangerous.’ ” 

“ Stop your chaff, old fellow, and let us 
have a game, I have only time for one game ; 
have to get home early to dress.” 

“ What, are you going to the concert too ?” 
“ Yaas.” 

“ Alone?” 

“ No, I think I shall take Annie.” 

Charlie Morton suddenly dropped the cue he 
had been knocking the balls about with, and 
crossing to Johnson, said : 

« I ask your pardon for my inquisitiveness, 
but, did I understand you to say that Miss 
Howson was to accompany you to the concert 
to-night ?” 

“ Yaas, I said so.” 

“May I ask if Miss Howson made any en- 
gagement with you to go ?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly; that is, you know, 
she told me she was going and asked me if I 
wouldn’t go too ; and I thought it was a hint, 
you know.” 

“ It appears to me you take rather too much 
on yourself,” replied Morton, warmly, “ to an 
nounce in a public billiard-room on such 
slight grounds as that that you would “ take 
Annie.” He turned to the bar-keeper, paid for 
the drinks he had ordered, and prepared to 
leave the saloon. 

“ Look here, old fellow, you know, if you 
are spooney in that quarter, you know, I don’t 
mind it. I don’t care how many fellows there 
are after the thing I want, I can always win, 
you know, if I want too.” 

“Can you?” said Morton, his temper fast 

rising, “ And so you think ” 

“Oh l bother what he thinks,” exclaimed 


game of billiards, let us begin at once ; Polly 
and I will play you two, if you like, that will 
make an even match.” 

Morton pulled off his coat, and quietly 
selected a cue ; five minutes before no power 
could have induced him to lose the time ne- 
cessary for a game, but the few careless words 
of Johnson’s had so irritated him that he felt 
an unconquerable desire to “ measure swords” 
— or, to be more correct — “ cues ” with the 
smiling gentleman who thought himself so 
invincible. 

The game was 250 poiuts up, and from an 
early stage it was evident that the contest 
rested between Morton and Johnson, Fowler 
and Farron being but indifferent players and 


neither of them 
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tfwb 1 ^en vArre* very 
evenly matched, Johnson was a brilliant reck- 
less player, attempting the most difficult 
strokes with a carelessness which showed 
clearly his immense jself-conceit, but withal 
playing a strong game, far above the average. 
Morton, on the other band, was a slow careful 
player, who never seemed to do anything bril- 
liant, made no long runs, and lew “fancy 
shots,” but his steady runs of ten or fifteen 
kept adding to his score in a way which more 
than counterbalanced the occasional runs of 
forty or fifty from his more showy opponent. 

The game was closely contested all through, 
and as they turned the string into the last 
hundred, it stood, Morton, 235 ; Johnson, 201 ; 
it being the latter’s turn to play. 

“ Look out, boys, now, and see me runout,” 
he said boastfully as he played the first shot, 
a difficult carom, which he made. Fortune 
certainly seemed to turn suddenly in his favor ; 
the balls broke splendidly, and kept well 
together, and he continued to make shot after 
shot until he had run the score up to 249, 
wanting only one to go out, and the balls 
lying well together for an easy carom. 

“ That’s the way to do it,” ho said con- 
fidently, 11 I told you I always win,” and lean- 
ing carelessly over the table he struck his 
ball, but, playing half at random, made a 
“ iniscue ” and missed the shot. 

It was now Morton’s turn to play, and he 
commenced with even more than his usual 
caution. It was a very trifling matter, the 
winning or losiug of the game, but somehow 
he felt as if it was a personal struggle between 
Johnson and himself for superiority. During 
the long run Johnson had made lie had suf- 
fered all the agony of defeat, and when he 
found he had another chance he was so nervous 
that he almost missed the first shot. Gaining 
nerve, however, as he went on, he kept the 
balls together and made the 15 points neces- 
sary to win the game ; then turning to Johnson 
with a little smile of triumph, he said : 

“ You see, Mr. Johnson, you don’t always 
win,” and putting on his coat he left the 
saloon. 

SCENE II. 


A. PERFECT FLIRT. 

The same evening ; place, Mr. Howson’s 
residence on Sherbrooke street. 

Mr. Howson was a retired merchant of con- 
siderable wealth, who, having acquired a 
fortune before he was too old to enjoy some of 
the pleasures of life, resigued his position iu 
the business world and determined to spend 
the remainder of his days in quiet enjoyment, 
free from all the cares and troubles of mer- 
cantile life. He was a widower with two 
daughters, Annie aged nineteen, and Julia who 
had just attained the dignity of her sixteenth 
birthday. The establishment was presided 
over by a sister of the late Mrs. Howson, Miss 
Moxton, a maiden lady about whose age there 
was some doubt, hut about whose temper there 
was none. 

Miss Moxton and her eldest niece were alone 
in the splendidly furnished parlor, the former 
seated by the centre table busily engaged on 
some worsted work, which she was working at 
with most praiseworthy application, and the 
latter listlessly turning over some music at the 
piano, and occasionally trying a few bars in a 
careless uninterested sort of way. 

They were a perfect contrast, the auqt and 
niece. Mi68 Moxton was tall, angular, and 
exhibited rather too generous a development 
of hone. Never blessed with any great pre-r 
tensions to good looks, her features, partly on 
account of her thinness, and partly on account 
of a natural acidity of temper, had assumed a 
pinched and sharpened look which gave her 
somewhat of a bird-like appearance ; the high 
cheek bones, prominent nose, sharp grey eyes 
and thin sallow cheeks affording an outline 
which bore a fanciful resemblance to a bird of 
prey.* Miss Moxtou’s nose was her peculiar 
feature ; originally intended for a Roman it had 
turned out a complete failure ; starting well at 
the top it, somehow, projected so suddenly and 
formed so complete an arch that it could only 
he classed under the denomination of “hooked,” 
hut, half way down it suddenly underwent 
another change, and the tip turned up in the 
most aspiring arid determined manner. It was 


to which Miss Moxton could elevate it, when 
wishiug to express her contempt or dislike of 
anything, was something tremendous. On 
6uch occasions she was accustomed to give her 
head a sudden toss and elevate the nasal organ 
with a so rt of snort and an exclamation that it 
was “ a shame,” “ a perfect shame,” or other 
expressions indicative of her dislike. Miss 
Moxton’s dress was plain, almost severely so, 
and the small quantity of hair which time Lad 
spared her, was brushed back from her fore- 
head, aud done up in a tight little bunch at 
the back of her head, having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of half a French twist loaf. Altogether 
she gave the idea of being a severe, rigid woman, 
with rather determined ideas and no hesitancy 
^bout expressing her opinions. 

Annie llowson was a brunette, and a beautiful 
specimen of one. Her complexion was clear, 
with a rich, warm color tinting her plump 
cheeks, face a pure oval, with a delicate 
Grecian nose, eyebrows so perfectly shaped 
that they at first caused a suspicion of pencil- 
ing, and great masses of raven black hair which 
fell in magnificent profusion far below her waist. 
But it was in Miss Howson’s eyes aud mouth 
that her chief beauties lay ; the former were 
not exactly black, but a sort of velvety brown 
color which deepened to black in moments of 
excitement. Very large, and bright, aud 
bewitching were those eyes, and it was an 
extatic pleasure to gaze into their pure, limpid 
depths aud fancy you read there the soul of 
truth aud constancy. Pleasurable it was, but 
dangerous also, for with all her appearance of 
guilelessncss aud iunocence Miss Howson was 
an arrant flirt, and delighted in using her 
beautiful eyes to lure captives to her feet aud 
then sport with them. As for her mouth it was 
perfect ; small, delicately shaped aud fringed 
with thin, ruby tinted lips it set one longing to 
kiss it; aud when the coral fringes parted in a 
sparkling smile aud disclosed the rows of small 
beautifully white teeth the charm was complete. 
The figure was in perfect keeping with the 
face, rather under the average height, full aud 
round without auv dispositiou towards stoutness, 
it was just exactly suited to the face, aud it 
was no wonder that Annie Howson was the 
acknowledged belie of the city, and that both 
young and old men bowed in admiration before 
her. 

Miss Howson was what is known as an “ac- 
complished young lady she could sing well 
because nature had endowed her with a good, 
sweet, pure voice of considerable power, which 
art had not been able to spoil ; could dauco 
with becoming grace ; play the piano with a 
certain amount of mechanical exactness ; could 
speak B’reuch so that every Englishman and no 
Frenchman, would understand her perfectly ; 
and possessed a sufficient smattering of geogra- 
phy to know that Poland was the capital of 
Russia ; and of history to inform you that 
Romulus was the founder of the British Empire. 
Of astronomy she only knew that there was a 
man in the moon, aud she often wished that 
she could take a trip to the moon to see that 
man. In fact Miss Howson had been “ finished” 
at a fashionable uptown “ academy for young 
ladies” in New York — where her father had 
sent her in preference to giving her a good 
sound education in Canada — aud she had 
learned everything that was useless, aud very 
little that was useful. 

“ What time is it, auntie ?” asked Miss llowson, 
turning towards Miss Moxton who was facing 
the clock on the mantel-piece. 

“ A quarter past seven.” 

“ A quarter past seven 1 I think Charlie 
might have been more punctual, he promised 
to be here at seven to practise this duet with 
me, before going to the concert.” 

“ Perhaps he has been detained by business. 
It is quite early yet, the concert does not com- 
mence until eight.” 

And it will take half an hour for me to get 
ready after he comes.” 

“ Well, I’m sure,” replied Miss Moxton with 
a toss of her head, “ if you are iu such a hurry 
why don’t you get ready before he comeg 1” 

“ And sit here waiting for him ! No, I thank 
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Fowler, interrupting, “ if we are to have a i a wonderfully flexible nose too, and the extent 


you, I don’t please to wait for any man.” 

“ But you think nothing of keeping a gentle* 
man waiting half an hour for you.” 

“ Oh ! that’s quite another matter; no gentle- 
man expects to find a lady ready to go out with 
him when he calls for her.” 

“ But she ought to be. The want of punc- 
tuality iu the young ladies of the present day 
is shameful, perfectly shameful,” aud Miss 
Moxton elevated her nose with a scornful snort 
as a protest against the unpunctual habits of 
modern young ladies. 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes, and then Miss Howson, looking im- 
patiently at the clock, rose and walked to the 
window. 

“ I wish Polly would come,” 6he exclaimed 
petulantly, “ I would go to the concert with 
him, and teach Mr. Charlie to be more punctual 
in future.” 

“Go with Mr. Johnson!” said Miss Moxton 


“ Well, what would be the harm ; I dot) 
why a girl cannot go out with a gentleman 
without having some one dragged along all ttye 
while 1 for propriety no one ever thinks 6f 
such a thing iu New York ; and I don’t think 
Polly is a very dangerous person to trust one’s 
self with.” 

“ Dangerous or not,” replied Miss Moxton 
with another toss of her head, “ it would be 
very improper for you to go out alone with him 
unless you are engaged to him.” 

“Engaged to Polly ! I must be very anxious 
to get married before I engaged myself to such 
a fool as he is.” 

“ I’m sure,” retorted Miss Moxton, “ I wish 
you wore engaged, or married to some good 
man ; like Mr. Morton, for instance,” she con- 
tinued after a moment’s pause. 

Miss Howson turned from her aunt and 
walked to the mantel-piece to consult the clock 
which would go on registering the fleeting 
seconds with such provoking regularity ; but 
her color lose a little, and she kept her back 
to Miss Moxton as she replied, half petulantly, 

“ Charlie, indeed ! Why he is nearly old 
enough to be my father, and I've known him 
ever since I was a little girl.” 

“So much the better, my dear, you have 
known him long enough to learn te respect 
him, and as for his age, thirty-five is just the 
right time for a man to get married.” 

“Yes, but to some one nearer his own age 
than I am ; besides, Charlie is such a muff.” 

« I am surprised, Annie, to hear you use such 
an expression, especially as applied to Mr. 
Morton.” 

« Everybody says he is ; even Polly calls him 
a muff.” 

“ Because everybody says a thing it does not 
follow that it is true. I’m sure I never saw 
anything ‘ muffish’ in Mr. Morton ; he is one of 
the nicest, most agreeable gentlemen I ever 
met.” 

“ But he is so shy ; I don’t believe he ever 
kissed a girl in his life.” 

“ I should think his wife would not be apt to 
find fault with him on that account. I hate 
your flirting men, making love to a dozen dif- 
ferent girls without intending to marry one.” 

“ And I like a fellow who can make himself 
agreeable to a girl. I haye no great fancy for 
your ‘ quiet’ gentlemen.” 

Further conversation was prevented by a 
ring of the bell, and almost immediately 
afterwards tho delinquent entered the room, 
looking very hot and uncomfortable as if he 
had dressed in a hurry, aud rushed off in haste 
to keep his appointment knowing he was late. 
Miss Howson looked at the clock which point- 
ed to half- past seven, and Mr. Morton follow- 
ing her glance, grew more uncomfortable. 

“ I am very sorry, Annie,” he commenced 
hesitatingly, “ that I am so late, I was de- 
tained — ” 

“ By business, of course ; that is always a 
gentleman’s excuse.” 

“No, not exactly business, but I was un- 
expectedly detained. I am sorry about the 
duet ; I suppose there is not time to try it now. 
if we want to hear the first part of the concert?” 
“ I have been trying it all the afternoon, but 
I could not get on very well without you. I 
have a great mind not to go to the concert now, 
just to punish you.” 

“ It will be pleasant punishment, if you will 
let me remain here, and practise the duet with 
you.” 

Miss Howson stood undecided for a moment 
and then said : 

“ 1 think we had better go. I promised to 
meet some friends there, besides, auntie would 
be disappointed.” 

“ Oh, don’t mind me,” exclaimed Miss Moxton, 
“ I don’t care at all about going.” 

Another ring of the bell, and iq a few 
minutes Mr. Joiiuson entered the room in con- 
siderable haste. 

“ Ah Miss Howson, afraid I would be too late, 
you know, didn’t want to miss the concert, we’ll 
be in plenty of time, if it does not take you too 
long to get ready, you know,” he paused as he 
noticed Morton, and looked towards Miss 
Howson. That young lady did not feel very 
well at ease, and, wishing to gain a moment’s 
time to collect her thoughts, introduced the 
two gentlemen. * 

“ Mr. Johnson allow me to introduce to you 
my friend Mr. Morton ; Mr. Morton, Mr. John- 
son.” 

Morton made the slightest possible inclina- 
tion of his head aud said, very stiffly, 

“ I tliiuk I have met the gentleman once 
already to-day.” 

“Oh yaas, yaas !” said Mr. Johnson, “ billiards, 
you know, lost by a fluke ; shan’t lose next 
time. We’ll be late, Miss llowson,” he con- 
tinued, “ unless wo hurry.” 

Miss Howson had had time to recover herself, 
and in the brief monieuts occupied by the in- 
troduction she had decided, in her owui mind, 
which ot the two men it would be besf to 
break with, if she was forced to renounce her 
present flirtation with both. Roth men were 


in surprise, “then you would have to go alone, I .rich , Johnson was the wealthier of the two. 


for I 6hould not accompany you,” 


but Morton was also rich and doing a large) 
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safe, paying business. In all her flirtations, and 
they were numerous, Miss Howson always took ’ 
care for the contingency of the flirtation ending 
matrimonially, and, therefore, she seldom flirted 
with any but “ eligible” parties. In the present 
case she had renewed an old flirtation with 
Johnson, on his return from England, but she 
had no intention of marrying him, and could | 
better afford to break wilh him than with 
Morton, who whs a great friend of her father’s, 
and whom she really liked, ah ho’ not able to 
persuade herself that she loved him enough to 
promise to become his wife when he asked the 
momentous question which she sometimes 
thought she could s e trembling on his lips. 
The fact was MUs llowson fancied het self in 
love with some one else, and counted on 
Morton’s help to gain her hither’s cons .nt to 
her marriage, which she knew he would oppose ; 
she, th- refore, was anxious to keep on good 
terms with Morton, at loa3t for the present, and 
Mr Johnson was doomed to be snubbed accord- 
ingly. 

u You have made a mistake, Mr, Johnson,” 
she said,“ and labor under some misunderstand- 
ing. I made no engagement to go to the 
concert with you, for auntie and I promised 
long ago to go with Charlie. I said I hoped to 
meet you there, but I never led you to believe 
» that I could go with yon.” She turned to 
Morton and said, “ Sit down five minutes, 
Charlie, and I will get ready to go with you ; j 
pi ay excuse me, Mr. Johnson, we shull be late 
unless I hurry,” and bowing slightly to that j 
astonished gentleman she left th ; room. 

Miss M ox ton had retir. d some time before to 
don a very stiff looking bonnet and a wonder- \ 
fully plain shawl, and the two gentlemen left j 
together looked at each other for a moment, very : 
much lik * two dogs who meet in the street and ' 
seem to be undecided wh ther to fight or not. 

Johnson was more annoyed than he cared to 
show ; he really liked Annie Howson, and had 
settled it in his own mind that he would 
marry her sometime when he had got tired of 
his bachelor life, and he did not at all relish 
the quiet way in which Mr. Morton seemed 
prepared to contest the prize with him. Of 
course, he knew that h« had no positive 
eugugement with Miss Howson about the 
concert, but he took the liberty of doubting 
Miss Howson ’ 8 word, and did not believe that 
Morton had any engagement either, and Mr. 
Johnson chafed at what he considered a pre- 
ference shown to his rival. 

Morton walked to the piano and began softly 
practising the duet he was to have tried with 
Annie. Johnson stood by the centre-table 
turning over the leaves of a photograph 
album without looking at it; he was undecid- 
ed whether it was best for him to go or remain 
until Annie returned, when the door opened ' 
and Julia llowson entered the room. 

“ Good evening Mr. Morton,” she said with a 
merry smile crossing to Charlie and putting 
her arm familiarly on his shoulder, « I am ever 
so much obliged to you for those beautiful 
chessmen and board, they are just lovely ; 
Annie says I am only wasting my time learn- 
ing chess ; what do you think, will l ever make 
a good player?” 

u If you take time and have patien e to 
learn, you might,” r plied Charlie, “ but I am 
afraid you are too great a madcap ever to 
em ulate Morphy or Staunton.” 

The girl pulled his ears playfully, she 
looked on Charlie as a big brother who 
humored and petted her, and she was rather 
proud of it. Noticing Johnson for the first 
time she spoke to him, and asked him 
carelessly if he was going to the concert. 

Mr. Johnson looked a little annoyed, but re- 
covering kirns If he said with a smile: “I 

haven’t got anyone to go with me, you know, 
and my ma don’t allow me to go to places of 
public amusement alone. If you would 
promise to take care of me, and your aunt 
doesn t obj' 1 t,” appealing to Miss Moxton, who 
bad just re-entered the room, “ I should like to 
go. I have secured a couple of good seats, you 
know, and as the fellow says in the play ‘ ue 
carriage waits.’ ” 

Miss Julia was nothing loth to accept the 
offer, and after some persuasion Miss Mox on 
gave her consent, and the party started for the 
concert, Charlie, Miss Moxton and Annie in 
one carriage, Mr. Johnson and Julia in another. 

(To be continued .) 


Tue “Infant’s Pavilion” will be a notftble 
feature of the Vienna Exposition. Within this 
pavilion, gathered from nil nalions, will be 
grouped the various contrivances Ui>ed in the 
care of children. Those that minister to the 
physical needs, those mat amuse and develop 
the mental faculties, toys and games of all 
kinds, will And a place there. This is not all. 
It is the design to present the various plans and 
systems used in charitable movements for the 
cure of children, aud the medical methods and 
inventions used fbr remedying physical defects 
and malformations. The idea of the “Infaut’s 
Pavilion ” err .duly camuiouds Used to the 
feeling* ouu. 


BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. 


I had Just finished putting up my shutters ; It 
whs getting rather late — nearly ten o’clock, for 
I’d had a hard day’s work of It , and no wonder; 
for it was the night of the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
ball. We think a good deal of the Lord- 
Lieutenant down in Yorkshire ; and when we 
get up a bit in the world, and get asked to his 
lordahip’s ball, wo think a deal of ourselves; 
and, my word, some folks are a bit proud! Yes; 
that very day I had dressed the Miss Millikins’ 
hair for the ball — pretty early, mind you, for I 
wouldn’t put my old customers out of the way 
for any of your upstart people, seeing as I’ve 
dressed the hair of all the first families in 
Lydford, and my father before me, whereof no 
man knoweth to the contrary, as the lawyers 
sify. Now, Millikin has drawn me many a gill 
of ale in the days when ho kept tho tap up 
Newsman’s Yard, and has borrowed many a 
sixpence off me, too — not but what ho was 
welcome to them, as I told his lordship, when 
he came to ask me for my vote for the Town 
Council. But that’s neither here nor there. It 
isn’t Milikin and such-like as I’d take the 
trouble to tell a story about. It were past nine, 
as I’ve told you, and I Were putting lip the 
shutters pretty smart, not being a thing I often 
do myself; but it so happened that night ; and In 
another minute I should have been off to the 
.White Horse, to meet one or two good fellows, 
who were in the habit of having a glass or two 
together of a night; but, as I was screwing up 
the bar of the shutters, what should I see draw- 
ing up to my door but a splendid carriage and 
two beautiful horses, all of a lather with sweat ! 
Well, that put me about a bit, to think what a 
carriage should be doing at my door at this time 
of night; but I hadn’t long to wonder, for a 
grave, tall, solemn-looking chap comes up to 
my door, and calls out, “ Is Creeeher here ?” 

“ That’s me,” says I. 

“Oh, then,” says he, “Jump in,” pointing with 
his finger to me to get up the steps of the 
carriage, where there was a tall flunky holding 
tho door open forme. Well, that capped me 
still more. I’ve heard of things like that in 
story-books, and there’s something very like it 
in the “ ’Rabian Nights,” where they seem to 
think a deal more of us barber chaps than they 
do in this country. But, then, this is a land of 
freedom. Well, tus I were saying, this t’other 
chap kept motioning of me to get into the 
carriage ; but, says I, “ Master, where are you 
bound 

“ Oh, never you mind,” says he ; « you’ll be 
well paid. Look sharp.” 

“ But I’d like to beautify myself a bit,” says 
I, “ and I mun tell the missis.” 

With that he took up my hat, that was lying 
on the counter, and bangs it on my head, and 
pushes me Into the carriage, and away we went 
before you could say “Jack Robinson.” And 
away wo went. Eh, but we did go rarely ! It 
were a dark night, and frosty ; and we soon got 
out of tho lights of the town, and still the horses 
galloped on ; and I could see the stars twink- 
ling overhead ; and then It grew colder all of a 
sudden, and tho windows of tho carriage were 
covered with ice in a minute, and I could see 
nought but the inside, where I were sitting with 
tho strange man. And he said never a word. 
But still we galloped on; and, after a good bit, I 
heard the murmur and dam of a river hard by 
above the clatter of the hoofs, and we crossed a 
bridge, I think, for we went up and down for a 
minute, as if we had been in a swing. Aud then 
the sounds of hoofs div*d away altogether, as if 
the horses were galloping over gravel or soft 
turf; aud presently the carriage stopped all of a 
sudden. A footmau stood at the door; the 
silent mau jumped out. “Stay there !” he cried 
as he went, wilh a gesture of authority — “stay 
there .!” And there I stayed, for I were cowed- 
like with being carried off like that, and didn’t 
know If my soul were my own. “ What’ll the 
old woman say, though ?” I thought to myself. 
The carriage moved on a bit, and stopped again. 

“ Now, then, my lad !” say3 the footman, 
opening the door. 

But I weren’t going to be ordered about by 
such cattle as lie. Says I, “ I’m on thy master’s 
business, and, if thou doesn’t speak respectful, 
I’ll smite thee in the ear-hole.” It’s well to 
stand on your dignity with those chaps, you see. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” says the man more 
respectful; “but will you step info the house- 
keeper’s room ?” 

And with that I fell off the high horse I’d 
been riding; for, to toll you the truth, I wf-re 
thinking for a while I were perhaps rightful 
son of a lord as had been stolen in his youth, 
and that they were taking me home to the halls 
of my fathers, and happen were going to marry 
me to the daughter of the usurper, to make all 
square. But, says 1, “ I’ll stick to the old woman.” 
Not but what the flesh is treacherous, and 
happen I’d have changed ray mind when I’d 
seen the young one. But, however, all that was 
knocked on the head when I heard the flunky 
tell me to go up to the housekeeper’s room. It 
were only a dressing job, after all ! 

Well, before I’d got well inside the door, an 
old ohap dressed in black catches hold of mo by 
the elbow. “ Creeeher ?” says he ; “ Creeeher ?” 

“ Yes, I’m Creeeher,” says I. “ What’s your 
pleasure ?” 

“Oh, you’ve to come this way d’rectly.” 

Aud away we went along passages, and 
upstairs, and downstairs; and presently we 
came to a broad corridor beautifully carpeted, 
and the old man tapped at a door, and a voung 
woman open It, and says she, “Is he here?” and 
the i *»ays, “ Yes.” * Come ha,” she said ; 
/• 


“ my lady will speak to you directly.” And I 
went into a little room as was beautifully fur- 
nished with easy-cliairs and sofeys, aud all the 
luxuries of the season. 

“ Well, my dear,” I to the maid, “and so 
your missis is going to the ball? But it’ll be 
well nigh time to go home before she gets there.” 

“ Hush !” she says, putting her finger to her 
lips; anil then I began to think It was a death 
job as I had got on hand. * I’ve had such Jobs 
afore now when the corpse has been young, aud 
with beautiful hair. Ah, and many a time my 
finger has itched; for, says I to myself, “It’s a 
pity such a sight of beautiful hah’ should go 
down to the worms when it might be going on 
enjoying itself atop of some other young woman’s 
head” — ah, and I could tell you a tale or two 
about that. But it wasn’t a job of that kind I 
found, as I heard somebody moving in the next 
room, and such a soft little moan as It went to 
my heart to hear It — ay, lad. And then some- 
body came out — a tall, splendid lady, dressed in 
black satin, as haughty as a queen. 

“Creeeher,” she says, “are you Creeeher? 
Don’t speak, but listen to what I tell you. A 
lady has had an accident — has been severely 
burned. Remedies have been applied— plasters, 
whatnot. Her hair— ” 

“ I understand, my lady ; you want me to take 
it off I’ll do It in a J Iffy, if you’ll lend me one 
of his lordship’s razors, for I was that hurried 
when I came away, I left mine behind me. I’ve 
got my scissors and comb, my lady,” says I, 
pulling them out; “because, as good luck would 
have it, I’d just cut a chap’s hair as was going to 
fight next — * 

“ Silence !” she says, “ Creeeher !” looking at 
me quite disgusted ; and, beckoning the girl, she 
says, “Take the fire-shovel, and throw them 
things away.” But I wasn’t going to lose a good 
set of tools, so I claps ’em into my pocket, and 
buttons up my coat, and, says I, “Now your 
ladyship ?" And she says, “ AmSlle, throw 
something over the wretch.” And with that 
Amglio brought a white gown with sleeves as 
smelt as beautiful as a nosegay, and she wraps 
me up in it; and I caught a glimpse of myself 
in the glass, and, thinks I, “ You might take rue 
for parson when he’s agate at the .Seven Com- 
mandments.” 

“ Now,” she says, “ Creeeher hold your tongue, 
and listen to me. Whatever happens, she must 
not lose her hair; you understand, it must be 
saved at all hazards. Now, come and do your 
duty.” 

Eh, but it were pitiful to see tho poor lassie, 
half sitting, half lying, in a thing atween a 
easy-chair and couch. All her face was covered 
over but her eyes, and they seemed to burn. 
Such sad, pitiful eyes I never saw before nor 
since. She’d had beautiful long hair, that came 
down to her knees a’inost; but, eh, it were In a 
tangle, all knotted, and twisted, and ravelled 
together with messes and poultices, and all 
kinds of things they’d put on her head. No, 
there wasn’t a thread of it anywhere that 
wasn’t bound up and twisted. Well, I looked at 
it, and I shook my head. 

“ My lady,” says I, “ it would take me twelve 
hours’ hard work, without stopping, to untwist 
all that hair.” 

“Well, then,” she says to me, “Why don’t 
you begin ?” 

“ But,” says I, “your ladyship, do you know 
what twelve hours is, sitting up with a man 
pulling away at your tangled hairs? Why, my 
lady,” I says, “I don’t think us I could stand 
the job, as am hale and well ; and as for the 
poor young lady there, why, bless your heart, it 
would kill her.” 

But her ladyship took no notice of me. “ Well,” 
she says to the young lassie, “you hear what he 
says. Are you ready to begin?” 

And the lassie gave a little sigh, a heart- 
breaking little sign, and she says in a feeble 
little voice, “ Go on.” 

“ But,” says I, for J wanted to have an excuse 
to be off the Jo7>, “ I wouldn’t do it under a 
hundred pounds.” 

“ Oh,” says she, “then you shall have a hun- 
dred guineas.” * 

That was a temptation, mind you, to a chap 
as wasn’t much beforehand in the world, and 
hadn’t ever had as much as ten pounds in his 
pocket at once all his life. But I was sorry I 
took the job after all. 

“ I mun have my supper,” I^says, “first, aud 
think about it.” 

“ Ring, Am£lie,” she says to the maid, “and 
order up a tray.” 

And a bang-up supper I had in the little sit-, 
ting-room : a chicken and champagne, or what 
they call a cute-or-so, out of a brown jng; but I 
didn’t think much o’ that; and I’d sooner call it 
kill-or-so, if I were giving It a name, for eh ! it 
did make my head sing above a bit, and I only 
t^ook about a gill of it to see what it were like. 

Wei 1 ! when I’d done my sttpper, I wen* taken 
into the young lady’s room, and J began t he job. 

I took iU U P bit by bit, washed it in spirits of 
wine, cohi^ed it out hair by hair, and so I went 
on hour by hour. There was nought for It but 
patience and bard work. She seemed to doze a 
bit, the poor las«, over and again; but work as 
gentle as I would, it must have given her a deal 
of pain. She’d sigh a little now and then, and 
give a little soft moan sometimes; but eh, she 
bore it all, all her weariness and pain, lor all the 
suffering and trouble that were in her eyes — she 
bore it like an angel from heaven. The old 
woman sat beside us for an hoar, till she got so 
sleepy she couldn’t keep her eyes open ; and 
then she beckons to the maid to come and sit 
in her place, and she goes off to her comfortable 
bed, I suppose ; and by-and-by the maid goes 
fast ahleap, and everything seemed asleep but 
, me and the lassie. There wft-m’; a souud but the 


wind soughing among the trees outside, and the 
murmur of the river falling over the weir. 

Well, the job went on, and till us it went on 
the lassie seemed to grow weaker and weaker, 
and then a big awful fear came into my throat. 
She were dying under my hands. 

Conscience says tome: “ Joshua !” says she, 
“you’re killing that nice line young gal, you’re 
killing her for a hundred guineas.” “ Hold thy 
tongue,” I says. “ It’s uo such thing. It’s her 
mother’s doing,” says I. “ If she be her mother, 
her breasts are as hard as adamant.” But it 
were no use. Conscience was at me again. 
“Joshua!” she says, “it’s you who are killing 
the poor lassie. If you were not at job, they 
could get nobody else to do It. Joshua, throw 
thy comb and scissors into the fire.” 

“ A ’in dommpd if I don’t, too !” says 1, quite 
sudden-like, and I pitches my things into the 
fire-place with a clatter as I tbought’d wake up 
the maid, but she slept too sound. “ There goes 
a hundred guineas,” says I. But now ye should 
ha’ seen the look as crept o’er the lassie’s face 
when she saw what I were about, fier greut 
eyes softened and filled with tears, and she put 
out a little white hand out of the wraps, and I 
took it in mine, and says I : ** My deal*, do you 
care so much about your hair that you’d lose the 
beautiful life Got! Almighty’s given you, and 
the sweet bright days that may follow ?” 

“ Oh,” but she says, “ mother l” 

“ Mother be !” Eh, I’m feared I said a 

bad word there. “ Do you care ?” says I — ay, 
Just like that — “do you care ?” says I. 

And she shook her head. Well, I picked up 
my scissors again, and in a jiffy all the beautiful 
hair was lying on the floor; and the poor head 
was dressed with soft dressing, and I’d waked 
the inaid, and had her missis put to bed, right 
and tight, and then I gave her a kiss — yes, by 

I did. I, Joshua Creeeher, kissed the lady 

Felicia Felixstowe, ay, and Isays God bless her, 
as if I’d been her father. And she called as I 
was going away, aud she says In a little whisper, 
“ I’ve got no money ; take the hair.” 

The maid let me out by the back Rtaircase, 
without anybody hearing us; aud away I went 
right over hill and dale, as tired and as happy 
as a man could be. But I were sorry about the 
hundred guineas too. 

Weil, it were about six months after that, a 
tall, nice-looking young chap came into my 
shop, and says he, “ Creeeher,” says he, “ have 
you got a nice plait of hair, real golden hair, as 
you could sell to a lady as is going to Court?” 

So says I, “Well, no;” for I never meant to 
sell the hair as the young lady gave me, never. 

“Well, but,” says he, “you haven’t sold it, 
have you?” 

“ What business is it of yours?” says I. 

“ My deal*,” says he, running out to the car- 
riage, “ it’s gone !” 

“ Oh, Creeeher, how could you !” she says, 
looking out of the window, a little bit put out, 
but so sweet, too, bless her pretty face ! Ay, It 
was Lady Felicia herself, as bonny us a fairy. 

“ Why, your ladyship !” says I. “ Weil, I’m 
pleased to see you. Bless you, I’ve kept your 
hair for you, my dear, and I’ve done it all up in 
the most beautiful way. Coine in, my lord, ’’gays J. 

“Ob, I’m not a lord,” says he; “I’m only 
plain Jack Thompson of the Holt;” aud says 
ho, “Creeeher, 1 owe her to you, my hoy.” 

“ Why, how’s that?” says I. 

Says he, “ Tho Dook of Dovercourt were wild to 
have her, aud they say he’d asked Lord Cromer, 
her father, for her the very night she was burn- 
ed; but wli#h lie heard she’d lost her hair, and 
Was likc.y to be disfigured, he cried off, else 
they’d have forced her luto it ; but then I step- 
ped in aud carried her away.” 

“ Ay,” says I, “ and much Joy I wish you, 
Colonel Thompson,” says I, “and hope you’ll 
accept ibis hair, sir, a* a wedding present." 

“ All right!” he says, “Creeeher.” But he left 
a bit of paper on the counter, it was a cheque 
for a hundred guineas. 

Ho I didn’t ioso by the Job, after all. And the 
carriage comes for me every fortnight to tuke 
me to Holt, to do the hair of the young people 
there; but they come so fast that I say they’ll 
overmaster me. 


New Fireproof Construction. — The Build - 
iny News publishes the following description of 
an invention In which iron or steel, hollow 
earthenware and concrete or cement are the 
mateiials employed in combination. The walls, 
partitions, floors and roofs are constructed of 
cells of metal in which are placed earthenware 
pipes, the sides of which are splayed outward at 
tho base to form a skew back. The pipes and 
iron flitches are bolted together so as to consti- 
tute composite girders. Between each skew- 
back, an earthenware hollow pipe with oval- 
shaped head and fiat soffit, channe.ed and 
indented to receive the piaster of oetling, i>* 
placed, with sufficient room left between the 
composite girders to receive a charge of cement 
concrete. The upper surface of the floor is 
levelled and covered with strong cement grout. 
Holes are left in the soffits of the hollow pipes 
for ventilation, and the pipes themselves may 
be utilized to convey warm air through the 
building. In walls and partitions, the iron and 
steel lengths are placed in a vertical, in floors, 
in a horizontal, and in roofs In an angular posi- 
tion. In partitions, wire is used instead of lath 
to receive the concrete and plaster. The pro- 
portions of the concrete are six parts of broken 
brick, slug and sand, and one of cement, well 
mixed. The floors are made in one body and 
notin layers. This method Is said to be cheap, 
to require no skilled labour to construct, te fur- 
nish thorough ventilation, and to'requtrs eoui« 
pareuivsiy uo i\ juu*, 
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the favorite. 


For the Favorite, 

my love, 

BY 0. D. 


M7 Ioto is like the red, red rose 
That breathes the sweet perfume, 

It charms alike my thoughts and dreams, 
And I its oharms oonsume. 

My lore is no expensive wife, 

Tho’ very dear is she, 

Two cents a day upon my life 
Is all she oosteth me. 

Of bonnets, paniers, bustles, lace 
She never feels the need : 

No flowers at her command I place 
gave only one poor weed- 

And yet not e’en the fairest girl 
Can with my love compare, 

Although she boasts no glossy curl, 

Not e’en one scrap of hair. 

Thrice daily, after every meal, 

I press her to my lips, 

And then as sweet a kiss I steal 
As bee from lily sips. 

May I all other loves from 
My remembrance wipe, 

Whilst loving one poor bit of day, 

My beautiful, my pipe. 

Momtrkal, 1873. 
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LESTELLE. 

BY TH1 AUTHOR 07 “ THE ROSE AND SHAMROCK,” KTC. 


CHAPTER IV. 

F.N ROUTE FOR LONDON. 


Wyett civilly delayed his departure till the 
fresh search Mrs. Price set on foot had come to 
an end, with no better results than the former 
one. Not a creature had seen Essie since the 
children were sent off to school some hours 
previously ; but no comment had been made 
on her absence, as her capricious mistress, who 
had been too busy to notice it, was apt to resent 
anything that betokened a kindly interest in the 
girl. 

At last, Wyett, remarking that he had already 
lost one train, and ran a risk of being too late 
for another, bade bis troubled hostess adieu, and 
joined the miller, who had been whiling away 
the interval with sundry glasses of ale and 
whiffs of tobacco. 

When he had taken his seat in the miller’s 
cart, he stooped down to drop some halfpence 
into Mrs. Price’s apron. 

i< These are for the children to buy sweeties 
with. You’ll send me a line about those papers 
when you’ve found the girl, won’t you ?” 

“Do ye think I ever will find her, Mr. 
Wyett?” asked the woman, with white lips and 
chattering teeth. She had been disturbed by a 
bad dream on the previous night, and was cre- 
dulous enough to connect it with Essie’s disap- 
pearance. 

Wyett laughed. “ Oh ! she’s only hiding to 
frighten you.” 

Mrs. Price clenched her hands. “ If I thought 
that, I’d cut her into mince- meat !” 

The touch of the miller’s whip sent the horse 
off at a trot before she had finished her vindic- 
tive speech ; but Wyett, with a mocking smile, 
kissed the tips of his fingers to her as he was 
borne away. 

“Farewell, most amiable of women,” he mut- 
tered. “If Essie has a spark of common sense 
in that little head of hers, she will consider any 
fate preferable to dwelling beneath your roof !” 

As he had predicted, he did not reach the rail- 
way station until the train had puffed away. 
There was not another due for two hours i but 
he heard this with smiling equanimity. 

“What can’t be cured must be endured. Take 
care of my trunk, porter, and I’ll walk on to 
the next station. The stroll will stretch my 
legs, and be pleasanter than waiting on a 
draughty platform.” 

The civil miller offered to drive him a mile 
on his way, but the proposal was gaily rejected. 

“ You stout countrymen always think that we 
poor Londoners are frightened of an hour’s walk- 
ing ; but I’m going to show you the contrary ; 
and so good-bye, and thank ye !” 

With his travelling bag in one hand, and neat 
little umbrella in the other, Wyett strode away, 
stopping at the top of the first bit of rising 
ground to turn and cast his eyes warily around, 
and wave a farewell to the miller, who was 
jogging homeward over the moor. Then our 
pedestrian began to descend the hill, and ap- 
proach a large plantation of larch trees, which 
skirted the by-road he was traversing. 

And now — a most unusual thing for W yett to do 
—he commenced whistling shrilly one of Darcy 
Lesmere’s favorite airs. After a while, he 
paused, and looked curiously about him. The 
trees grew so closely together as to throw a dark 
shadow over the secluded spot ; and he did not 
perceive at first that a crouching figure had 
risen at his approach from its concealment 
amongst the ferns that grew luxuriantly beside 
a little pond. But when the lost Essie stepped 
into the open, and came slowly towards him, 
his face assumed an air of profound satisfac- 
tion. 

<< So you did not forget any of my instructions ? 
That’s well. I have more hopes of you than 


before.” And, opening his bag, he drew from it 
a waterproof wrapper, and small black hat, and 
tossed them towards her. 

“ Put these on, child. Quick f we have no 
time to lose. Put this veil down over your face, 
and hide it as much as you can. That will do. 
You look somewhat more like a decent travel- 
ing companion than you did before. Fling your 
old shawl into the pond ; it will set some one 
searching for you in the mud at the bottom ! 

When these directions had been obeyed, he 
resumed his journey, signing to the girl to fol- 
low ; and she did so unhesitatingly, as if he had 
already acquired an influence over her which 
rendered her passive in his hands. Yet, as he 
walked on, with Essie half running to keep 
pace with him, she stole several wistful glances 
at his impassive face ; and when he turned 
sharply round, and detected this, she blurted out 
the question, “ Are you my father 7” 

Wyett stared at her, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Certainly not. What put such a queer idea 
into your head ? I am happy to say that I am 
not your father.” 

“Where is he, then ? You know him, don’t 
you ?” 

“ How should I ?” he queried, In return. “ I 
dare say he is dead ; but why do you ask ?” 

Essie was silent awhile, though her face was 
working strangely, and her eyes moist with 
tears. Coming suddenly to a full stop, she 
abruptly demanded, “ Then where are we go- 
ing ? What makes you take me away ?” 

Wyett walked on for a few steps without re- 
plying ; but finding that she did not accompany 
him, he had to come back to her. 

“ Why detain me now with idle questions ?” 
he cried impatiently. “ I thought I made you 
fully understand yesterday that my plans for 
your benefit have nothing to do with your pa- 
rentage. You have a voice which, if properly 
cultivated, will make your fortune. I shall have 
you decently educated, and taught singing by a 
good master. In return for this, I shall expect 
you not only to repay me the sums I shall ex- 
pend on you, but also a third of all the moneys 
you take when you appear In public.” 

Essie mused. 

« That means that you’ll teach me to sing 
everything, and I’m to pay you out of my earn- 
ings ?” 

Wyett smiled. 

“I don’t think I promised you quite such a 
comprehensive education. But no matter, we 
understand each other now, so please walk a 
little faster. The sooner we are out ol this neigh- 
borhood the less risk there will be of some one 
recognising you, and setting Mrs. Price on your 
track.” 

The girl cast a frightened look behind her. 

“ I’ll never go back !” she gasped. “ I’ll be 
killed first !” 

“ Imprisoned you might be, if she found you,” 
said Wyett, coolly ; “ for she accuses you of 
going to one of her cupboards, and robbing 
her 1” 

Essie’s face flamed with passion. 

“ It’s a false ! I’m no thief! The easels mine; 
it was my mother’s, and she meant me to have 
it. I heard Uncle Price say so often and often 
before he died ! I won’t be called a thief !” And 
in her excitement she stamped her foot, and 
looked defiantly to Wyett, whom her impetuo- 
sity amused. 

“ Silly child, I’m not accusing you. If you are 
certain the case is your own, you are Justified 
in taking possession of it. Then you did take 
it ? I thought as much. What have you done 
with it ? Have you got it about you ?” 

Essie clutched the bosom of her print frock, 
and nodded assent, 

Wyett’s eyes glistened. “Humph ! You 
ought to take great care of such a relic. You had 
better let me have it, and keep it under lock and 
key till you have some place of security to be- 
stow it in.” 

Essie glanced at him from under her eyelids, 
but did not speak. Long illjusage had made her 
mistrustful ; and though so ignorant, she was 
quick-witted enough to see that Wyett was cu- 
riously eager to get possession of the case. 

With a slight frown, he repeated his suggestion. 

“ It will be safer with me, I tell you. Give it 
to me.” 

But, retreating from his outstretched hand, 
she doggedly answered, “ I want to keep it my- 
self.” 

«* Let me look at it,” he cried impatiently. 

But even this she refused to do. 

“ Tain’t nothing to see,”— an answer so pro- 
voking, that he muttered an oath under his 
breath at her obstinacy. But, too politic to let 
her perceive his annoyance, he cleared his 
brow, and carelessly said, “ Just as you please, 
little one. Only remember, if you lose your 
treasure, you will have yourself to blame for 
it.” 

From this moment, the conversation lan- 
guished. Essie mutely obeyed her conductor, 
who, amongst other precautions, travelled to 
town in a separate carriage, neverappearing to 
have any connection with the quiet little girl, 
whose dark eyes watched for, and promptly 
obeyed, his signals. Arrived in London, he took 
her to a respectable coffee-house, where he in- 
voked the landlady’s good offices for his little 
niece from the country ; taking care, however, 
that the woman should have no opportunity 
for questioning her, till Essie’s evident fatigue 
furnished a good excuse for sending her to bed. 

In the first hour after the tired and confused 
girl had been left to herself, she stood at the 
window, peering beneath the blind at the busy 
street below. She had eagerly consented when 
Wyett proposed bringing her to London ; but 


now the roar of the great city startled her, and 
everything was so new and perplexing, that she 
was half-inclined to wish herself back at Mrs. 
Price’s. More hopes, more wtld schemes, were 
floating in Essie’s untutored mind than her new 
guardian dreamed off ; though every attempt to 
put them into shape was crushed by her sorrow- 
ful sense of her ignorance. This had never been 
felt till she came in contact with Lord Glen- 
aughton’s children, and saw Lady Ida’s con- 
temptuous looks rest upon her, and heard Darcy 
Lesmere and Wyett commend her one gTeat 

gift her clear, melodious voice. What Wyett 

would do with her, and how long it would take 
to make her as clever as the beautiful Lady Ida, 
were the questions which filled her thoughts 
when she laid her head on the pillow, and drop- 
ped asleep. 

But her slumbers, despite her fatigue, were 
brief and light. A vague fear that her unfeeling 
relative had contrived to become cognisant of 
her whereabouts, and would, at some unexpect- 
ed moment, pounce upon her, haunted her 
dreams, as well as her waking moments. At 
last she awoke, impressed with a fancy that 
some one had touohed her; and that it must be 
Mrs. Price, whose harsh voice she lay trem- 
blingly expecting to hear. 

There was a light in the room, though she had 
extinguished her own; and the measured 
breathing of some person was audible for a 
moment or two, before she ventured to unclose 
her eyes. 

It was Wyett, who was standing by the table, 
carefully examining something. 

Essie slipped her hand beneath her pillow, 
where, for greater safety, she had placed the 
card-case. It was gone ; and growing more and 
more afraid of the unscrupulous man who had 
possessed himself of it, she lay watching him 
from beneath her long eye-lashes. 

She saw him smooth out and read the faded 
letters the case contained ; shake his head, and 
mutter his venation at the unsatisfactory nature 
of their contents ; and then carefully examine 
the case again and again. 

It was a clumsy, old-fashioned thing, very dif- 
ferent to the elegant receptacles in modern use. 
Wyett turned it over and over, till his slender 
fingers came upon a secret slide, the existence 
of which neither Mrs. Price nor Essie had sus- 
pected. Drawing it open too hastily, the con- 
tents fell to the floor, and candle in hand, he 
stooped to reclaim them. One small, thin slip 
of paper lay at his feet ; this was all. He did 
not know, till long after, that another and rather 
larger piece had fluttered under an old chest of 
drawers close by ; only Essie, watching him un- 
ceasingly, knew that he had not recovered all 
he had dropped. 

But Wyett had found enongh in that one thin 
slip of paper to bring an exulting look to his 
crafty face. Carefully securing it in his own 
pocket-book, he restored the faded letters to the 
case ; and came, with noiseless step, to- 
wards the bed. Essie, overwhelmed with dread 
of what ho would say or do if he discovered that 
she was awake, lay perfectly still, scarcely 
venturing to breathe, till he had slidden the 
case under her pillow ; and quitted the room, 
leaving her once more in darkness. 

It was a longtime before she could overcome | 
her fears that he would return ; but at last, with 
a desperate effort, she sprang up, groped her 
way to the spot where the paper lay, and grasp- 
ing it with both hands, stole back to bed. 

She could not examine it until the morning, 
and then it was only to look at the characters 
upon it hopelessly, and sob through her tears, 

“ Ah, if I could but read ! — if I could but 
read !” 


CHAPTER V. 

WELCOME HOME 

When Darcy Lesmere came of age, the Earl, 


his uncle, resigned his ambassadorship. His lady 
had grown very weary of Spain, and was eager 
to return to her own country, and enjoy the , 
pleasure of preparing her beautiful daughter for 
an ertirte into society, and witnessing her tri- 
umphs. Nor was Ida free from ambitious 
dreams of successes to be achieved and conquests 
to be made, though she would protest tearfully 
against Darcy’s predictions that, in the whirl of 
dissipation, he should be forgotten. A boy and 
girl attachment had sprung up between the 
cousins. Ida was lovely enough to make Darcy’s 
infatuation pardonable; and a certain respect 
for his fearless love of right caused the wilful 
girl to wear her gentlest aspect in his presence. 
A dream of making her his own while she was 
still little more than a child, and moulding her 
into a woman as good as she was beautiful, sent 
Darcy to his uncle to entreat permission to woo 
her. But the Earl shook his head. 

“ I don’t know any one on whom I would 
sooner bestow Ida than on you, my dear boy, 
but it must be when you are both of you older 
and wiser. Ask me this question three years 
hence, and you shall have my cordial assent to 
your union.” 

Darcy reddened. 

“ You think, then, that I do not know my 
own mind — that I shall change ?” 

“ I think that marriages too hastily conelud- 
ed often result in the misery of both parties,” 
the Earl replied. “ I have seen an instance of 
this in my own family. But, without implying 
any doubts of your constancy, I feel that it 
would be unjust to Ida, if, at the early age of 
sixteen, I permitted her to affiance herself to 
any one. Better that you should wait for your 
bride, Darcy, than that either of you should re- 
| proach me hereafter.” 

Darcy admitted th it there was Justice In what 


the Earl said, and he was not so madly ^ 
as to be very much troubled at the prospect o 

10 “ g Lf this Is your decision, sir, I think that, in- 
stead of returning to England with you, I aha 
join some friends, who are proposing a tour to 
Russia. We may go farther, and penetrate In- 
to Tartary or Persia, if we fraternise as well as 

1 u An excellent "idea ! I should UkePercy to 
aeoompany you, but his mother would object to 
such a lengthened separation from her boy. And 
how long do you propose to be away ? 

This was a question Darcy could not answer. 
His friends had attached themselves to an ex- 
perienced savant, who was to be the guide and 
director of the travelers ; and if the Earl re- 
fused him the hand of Ida for three years, he 
felt that he would rather spend the greater part 
of the interval in active pursuits, than fritter his 
days away in London, or settle down on his es- 
tate, alone. 

It was, therefore, without fixing my time for 
their reunion, or even hinting at the wishes he j 
connected with it, that Darcy Lesmere bade his i 
beautiful cousin adieu. He was too honorable j 
to breathe a word that would militate against 
his uncle’s arrangements ; and it was In a quiet, 
cousinly fashion that he kissed the tear- 
stained cheek of Ida, as they shook hands and 
parted. 

The three years had nearly expired, wnen 
Darcy came back to England. He had left his 
native country a boy ; he returned to it a 
thoughtful, intelligent man, whose prejudices 
had been softened, and mind expanded, by con- 
stant association with men of ability and intel- 
lect. As he drove towards Portland Square, in 
which Lord Glenaughton’s town house was situ- 
ated, he was amused to see how few changes 
had taken place during his absence. The 
same names were over the shops ; he could al- 
most have said the same faces met his gaze in 
the throngs that were passing and repassing \ 
and, at Glenaughton House, the identical myr- 
tles stood on the balconies, through which Ida 
used saucily to smile a good-morrow. Would sh* 
be as little altered as the rest ? 

The Earl was in his library, alone, when Darcy 
was ushered in. His lordship’s hair had grown 
greyer, his form was losing its erect bearing, and 
the lines of care were deepening around his 
handsome mouth ; but his greeting was cheer- 
ful, as well as cordial, and, in a few minutes, the 
uncle and nephew were chatting together as 
freely as of old. 

“ And so you come to us from the Himalayas ! 
From the mountains of Asia to the West End of 
the metropolis in the height of the season !” the 
Earl observed, with a smile. “ From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, truly ! You will find 
London society very tame after tiger-hunting 
and crag-climbing !” 

“ Not if the faces ot old friends wear a wel- 
come for me,” Darcy replied. “ My aunt and 
Ida — are they here and well ?” 

“ Ida Is quite well. I have kept your secret, 
so you can meet her without a pang of uneasi- 
ness, even if you have outgrown your boyish 
fancy. She is very gay and very much ad- 
mired.” 

Darcy made no direct answer to this, content- 
ing himself with repeating his inquiry for Lady 
Glenaughton. 

“She has gone to Richmond for a few days, 
taking Ida with her,” his lordship replied, with 
a faint sigh. “ Her health has been impaired of 
late by much anxiety.” 

Darcy was surprised to hear this, for her lady- 
ship was one of those quietly selfish people who 
do not make the distresses of others their own. 
On whose account, then, had she experienced 
mental uneasiness ? 

The Earl soon solved the difficulty. 

“ You do not ask after Branceleigh, so I sup- 
pose that you have heard ” 

Here he paused, and finding that he remained 
silent, Mr. Lesmere replied that he had heard 
of cousin Percy from the Nevilles, who were 
staying at Folkestone when he passed through. 

“ They tell me that he is one of the hand- 
somest young fellows about town. Where is 
he ?” 

“ I cannot tell you,” the Earl answered, 
gloomily. “ We seldom see him now. He has 
taken chambers in the Albany. His conductor 
late has caused us the greatest uneasiness. His 
mother’s tears and my remonstrances annoyed 
him, and so he avoids us.” 

“ I suppose I can guess what is amiss,” said 
Darcy, cheerfully. “ Percy has been extrava- 
gant, as lads will be who belong to crack regi- 
ments and are full of fun and spirit. You 
must pardon a few follies, sir, in consideration 
of his warm heart, and really great affection for 
you.” 

The Earl was a reserved man, and it chafed 
his pride to permit any one to perceive how 
deeply his estrangement from his only son was 
troubling him. But Darcy Lesmere was one of 
the few men in whom we intuitively confide, 
and his uncle had hidden his anxieties in his 
own bosom till they grew intolerable. 

“ If you knew all !” he sighed, still wrestling 
with his pride, and his yearning to find com- 
fort in revealing the worst- 

Darcy looked at Mm Inquiringly “ I know 
that Percy Is thoughtless and wild,” he said : 
“ but at the same time so full of generons im- 
pulses, ao quickly subdued if convinced that he 
had eiven pain to any one > that 1 cannot believe 
him capable of any great errors.” 

“You describe him correctly,” the Earl an- 
swered “ He is impetuous and well-meaning, 
onerous and credulous. It is these very quali- 
ties that are entangling him in such a wob of 
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disgrace that It maddens me to think of It, I 
have been too fond of my boy, Darcy — too fond 
of him ; and this is how he requites me !” 

Lord Qlenaughton averted his face, and his 
nephew was silent for a while. But Darcy was 
blessed with one of those hopeful dispositions 
which are not easily brought to regard any 
trouble as irremediable ; and his affectionate 
regard for both father and son made him eager 
to bring about a reconciliation. 

“ I suppose, sir, I must conclude, from what 
you have been saying, that Percy has contrived 
to exceed his allowance ?” 

“ Yes ; his extravagance has been so great 
that I have been obliged to mortgage an estate 
to extricate him from his difficulties.” 

44 He must have had bad advisers,” Darcy plead- 
ed. 44 He may have been drawn into expenses 
through his good-natured readiness to trust 
those about him. We must persuade him to 
retrench.” 

44 He tells me that he is doing so now, but as 
I did not complain of his lavish expenditure, so 
I cannot commend him for this new prudence. 
He does not curtail his expenses to give me 
pleasure, but in order that he may be able to 
marry — yes, marry the vile temptress whose 
acts have so terribly changed him. You start, 
Darcy,” the Earl continued, his features working 
convulsively, 44 but it is a fact that my only son 
is in league with, and I believe is proposing to 
marry, a creature that even he, with all his 
hardihood, would not dare to bring in contact 
with his sister. This is the sorrow that I cannot 
make head against, and it is killing his mo- 
ther.” 

Darcy sat for a few minutes gazing pityingly 
at the proud patrician whose fondest hopes 
seemed destined to be blighted by the madness 
of a too impressionable boy. His first emotion 
was of contempt for the weakness that had 
made Percy succumb to the first temptation 
that assailed him ; his second, a conviction that 
the Earl was attaching a greater weight to a 
silly love affair than it merited; and he could 
not help saying so. 

44 No one can be more sorry than I am to 
hear of this infatuation ; hut it cannot be any- 
thing more than one of these short-lived at- 
tachments romantic boys are apt to form. There 
was a certain Spanish Countess at St. Peters- 
burg, who turned the heads of all who came 
near her — my own included,” he added, redden- 
ing and laughing, 44 till she was detected in the 
act of cheating at cards. Who and what is the 
lady who has acquired suoh power over 
Percy ?” 

44 An actress,” thp Earl scornfully responded. 
44 She calls herself Madame Lestelle, and, by all 
accounts, she is young, pretty, and wily enough 
to play the game cleverly, which is to make her 
a Viscountess.” 

44 An actress,” repeated Darcy, with raised 
eyebrows. 44 We will get him admission be- 
hind the scenes, and let him bo present at a few 
rehearsals, and he will speedily confess himself 
disenchanted.” 

But Lord Glenaughton shook his head. 

44 The intimacy has already lasted for months, 
and Percy gives no sign of returning to his 
senses. On the contrary, an allusion to the 
doubtful character of this woman is so passion- 
ately resented that I find it best to be silent, in 
fact, Darcy, I see but one way of ending this 
most disgraceful affair.” 

44 And that ?” asked his nephew eagerly. t 
“Is by appealing to Madame Lestelle herself 
— to her cupidity, I mean. If she could be made 
to comprehend that Percy is entirely dependent 
on me until my death, she might be induced to 
accept an annuity, or a handsome sum paid 
down, and release my foolish boy from the en- 
gagement into which she has drawn him. You 
see to what expedients I am compelled to stoop, 
through his unfllial conduct.” 

“If Percy considers himself bound to make 
this person his wife, we must not blame him 
for being loth to do anything which he regards 
as dishonorable,” Darcy responded, thought- 
fully. 44 Your idea of treating with Madame 
Lestelle seems an excellent one ; and if avarice 
is her ruling passion, you will not have much 
trouble in buying her off” 

44 Will you, then, assist me In carrying out this 
plan 7" asked his uncle. “ I cannot stoop to 
plead to this woman myself ; but if you will see 
Lestelle for me, I shall be spared the humilia- 
tion of revealing all these degrading details to 
an Indifferent person.” 

Darcy mused. 

44 Before saying 4 Yes’ to your request, I 
should like to see Percy. I am still inclined to 
fancy that your very natural anxiety has In- 
duced you to exaggerate his danger.” 

• 4 1 wish I dared hope so too,” the Earl re- 
plied. 44 However, you shall form your own 
opinion. Much as Percy has altered, he re- 
tains his old brotherly liking for you, and will 
perhaps be more confidential to a young man, 
not much his senior, than he has ever been to 
me.” 

44 1*11 goto him directly,” said Darcy, starting 
up. 44 Where do you say that I shall find him ?” 
But the Earl, though gratified by his promp- 
titude, was too hospitable to let him go till after 
lunoheon. Throwing off his sadness, he played 
the courteous host for an hour, talking of the 
Court, the state of foreign affairs, home politics 
— every subject but the one that secretly en- 
grossed him — till his nephew would no longer be 
detained. 

44 If Percy and I return here to dinner, shall 
we find you at home to entertain us ?” he looked 
back to inquire. 

44 I shall be delighted if you can prevail upon 
him,” the Earl replied. 44 But he will not come, 
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Darcy. A private box at the theatre, where 
Lestelle displays her fascinations to a gaping 
multitude, has charms for him which I doubt 
whether you will be able to induce the poor 
foolish boy to renounce.” 

“ Anyhow, I mean to try,” was the cheerful 
response ; 44 and, as I have great faith in my 
power of persuasion, I think you may count 
upon seeing us.” 

But his face lost its hopeful smile when he had 
quitted the Earl’s house, and was on his way to 
the Albany. He knew that in Percy’s veins 
there ran the current of resolute spirit which 
characterized his father’s simplest actions. 
Whatever either of them willed to do. they had 
been rarely known to forego, whether right or 
wrong. The same quality — in some cases, pro- 
perly called firmness, in others obstinacy — that 
made the Earl a valuable member of bis party, 
might carry his son to the length of a disgrace- 
ful marriage. He was already estranging him- 
self from his relatives, and had taxed his father’s 
forbearance to the fullest extent; and what ar- 
guments were likely to have effect with one so 
difficult to convince ? Although Darcy viewed 
the matter more dispassionately than Lord 
Glenaughton could be expected to do, he could 
not help foreboding a disastrous termination to 
-it. And the blood tingled in his own face at the 
thought of the refined, carefully guarded Ida be- 
ing talked of in connection with an actress of 
doubtful reputation. 

44 Such a marriage shall not take place if I 
have the wit to prevent it,” he muttered, be- 
tween his teeth, as he entered the Albany. 44 It 
may be rash to pit myself against an artful and 
beautiful woman ; but if I fail, I shall at least 
have merited by uncle's thanks — and Ida’s ; and 
if I succeed in opening Percy’s eyes to the true 
character of his inamorata, so much the better 
for all of us.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
the cousins meet. 

On inquiring for Viscount Branceleigh, Mr. 
Lesraere was ushered into a luxuriously ap- 
pointed sitting-room, the walls of which wore 
adorned with portraits of ballet dancers and po- 
pular singers, intermingled with battle scenes 
and incidents of the chase. On a side table some 
foils, a pair of boxing-gloves, a masquerading 
costume, a gay dressing-gown and smoking-cap, 
two or three handsomely mounted riding-whips, 
and some faded bouquets lay pell-mell in a 
dusty heap, as if their owner had ceased to use 
them. Altogether, the room had a neglected 
look, and Percy sat before the littery fire-place, 
moodily gnawing his tawny moustache, and 
tearing into little bits the letters that lay on the 
table beside him. 

But as soon as he recognised his cousin he 
sprang up with boyish delight, and shook both 
his hands again and again. 

“ You dear old Ulysses, have you finished your 
wanderings at last ? The sight of your brown 
face does a fellow no end of good. What a beard 
you have grown !” and the young officer drew 
his fingers regretfully down his own smooth 
cheeks, where whiskers would not be prevailed 
upon to flourish. 44 Why, you’re half a head 
taller than I am, and goodness only knows how 
many Inches wider. What a chest ! You’re 
more the man that I shall ever be.” 

44 Bah I” cried his cousin, striding to the 
nearest window and opening it. 44 How can you 
expect to keep your muscles and sinews in good 
order while you shut yourself up in this close 
room with the thermometer of summer heat. 
As to envying me my burnt skin and hairy 
face, that’s decidedly a bit of bosh. I have not 
seen you in your regimentals yet ; but I’m quite 
satisfied with your good looks, and so are you, 
mon chevalier .” 

Percy laughed, and drawing a couple of chairs 
to the open window, went in search of cigars 
and a claret cup, then began to question his 
guest. 

“ When did you come, and who have you 
seen ? My father of course !” and Darcy detected 
the faint sigh that followed the mention of the 
Earl’s name. 44 Ida’s at Richmond, isn’t she ? 
She’s quite the belle now, with half a dozen 
lovers at her feet. Do you mean to enter the 
lists with them ?” 

44 Not till I have reconnoitred the ground a 
little,” was the smiling reply. 44 If I cannot 
have a whole heart, I’ll be contented with friend- 
ship.” 

44 If you can,” was the prompt retort. 44 But 
when a woman holds her happiness in your 
keeping, it is useless resolving or rebelling. I 
•hope Ida will marry well,” he added ; 44 it will 
disappoint the paler terribly if she does not.” 

44 From what I remember of ma belle cousine , 
I think I may safely predict that her good sense 
and good feeling will preserve her from a mis- 
alliance,” Darcy replied ; then, fancying that 
he saw Percy’s brows contract, he changed the 
awkward topic. 44 I like your bachelor quarters, 
but I cannot compliment you on the works of 
high art with which you have surrounded your- 
self. What has become of the head in crayons 
of my aunt, that used to hang in our study at 
Madrid V 9 

Percy got up, and in some confusion began 
pulling down the lithographs and flinging them 
into the fire-place, where a few taps with the 
poker converted them into a shapeless wreck. 

4,4 I did not advocate or even hint at such 
wholesale destruction,” his cousin commented. 

44 Pshaw l I had forgotten the stupid things, 
or they would have been consigned to the 
flames long ago,” answered Percy. “I wish I 
had the money I foolishly squandered on the 
rubbish.” 


Experience must be bought, mon ami. How 
do you like your brother officers ?” 

44 Well enough ; but I’m thinking of gelling 
out. It’s such an expensive corps.” 

44 Selling out, or exchanging, which do you 
mean ?” Darcy Inquired. “ If you wish to 
see some active service, I commend you. A 
year or two on some loreign station would do 
you no harm.” 

The lad eyed him suspiciously. 

“Have you been told to give me that ad- 
vice ?” 

44 Certainly not ; I spoke at the spur of the 
moment, though, I believe I should say the 
same after a week’s deliberation. I have en- 
joyed my own wanderings in other lands im- 
mensely.” 

Percy leaned back in his chair, and twisted 
his cigar round between his fingers. 

44 1 wish they had let me go with you, old fel- 
low ! No, I don’t, though ! But I wish some- 
thing had been done with me when I was a 
child, to make me different to what I am.” 

44 In what way ? At your age, and with your 

advantages ” 

But Darcy was hastily interrupted. 

“ Bah ! advantages, Indeed ; what are they ? 
I have been humored and petted till I’m Just 
an over-grown idler ; fit for nothing unless a 
war broke out, when I should do very well to be 
shot at !” 

44 Do you often hold these opinions, or are 
they merely the result of a severe night’s dan- 
cing, or a snubbing from some pretty woman ?” 
44 You speak in jest,” retorted Percy, sullenly ; 

44 but I am in earnest.” 

“ Not quite,” said his cousin, with emphasis, 

44 or you would not sit here bewailing lost op- 
portunities, but be up and doing your best with 
those that remain. Percy, my dear fellow, I 
don’t want to steal into your confidence, but 1 
should certainly like to know what is at the bot- 
tom of these murmurlngs.” 

44 Nothing more than you have learned al- 
ready,” was the evasive reply. 44 I have grown 
sick of myself, as we loungers about town must 
do at some time or other. Where are you going 
to take up your abode — at my father’s ?” 

It was evident that he did not choose to say 
any more about himself, and Darcy saw that he 
must proceed warily, or he would arouse the 
Irritability which lurked in the tones of Percy’s 
voice, and the quick movements of his restless 
hands. 

“ At an hotel, I think, unless you intend to 
offer me a shake-down here. But there is time 
enough for that. I have promised to go back 
to my uncle to dinner, and I took upon myself 
to say that you would put aside any other en- 
gagement you may have, and go with me. Don’t 
meditate a refusal. It would disappoint your 
father, and I want an appreciating audience for 
my tales of travel and adventure.” 

Percy smiled, but shook his head. 

“ I should enjoy an evening with you, above 
all things; but frankly, my father and I don’t 
get on together, and we are best apart. I have 
given him cause to be displeased with me, I’ll 
not deny it, though my extravagance shall yet 
be atoned lor; but on the other hand, he is pre- 
judiced, unjust, unfeeling !” 

Here he was gravely interrupted. 

“Gently, gently, Percy. The son of Lord 
Glenaughton abusing him to the nephew, who 
owes him almost equal respect and gratitude, 
is an anomaly I cannot countenance. Say, if 
you will, that there have been hasty words on 
both sides, which should be regretted and for- 
given, and I shall be ready to agree with you.” 
Percy bit his lip, and made an impetuous re- 
ply. 

“When my father will hear me patiently, and 
acknowledge his Injustice to the woman his sus- 
picions so shamefully wrong, I will try to be a 
better son to him, and not before.” 

44 Am I to carry this message to my uncle ?” 
asked Darcy, a little sternly. 44 Am I to say 
that, unmindful of the filial affection you owe to 
him, you propose terms to which he must con- 
sent, before you will return to your duty ?” 

44 Tell him nothing!” was the passionate re- 
sponge. 44 Don’t interfere between us ; it will 
do no good. We are best apart. When I try 
to reason with him, and convince him that he 
is In the wrong, he curls his lip so scornfully, 
that my blood grows hot, and we are obliged to 
separate or quarrel. Leave our bickerings to 
time, Darcy. We are not the first father and 
son who have found it impossible to get on to- 
gether ; and I can’t come with you to-night, if 
I would, for I have an engagement.” 

44 1 must be permitted to remark, even 
though I offend, that the influence which some 
one evidently has over you cannot be of a good 
kind, If it induces you to quarrel with your best 
friends.” 

44 1 have no better, truer, friend than the wo- 
man whom my father abuses ; and knowing 
this, I will not bear a word against her from 
any one else !” said Percy, haughtily. 

Darcy sighed, and finished his cigar, before 
he spoke again. It was no use arguing with 
this hot-headed boy, who made it a point of 
honor to defend his enslaver against all comers. 

The striking of a neighboring clock gave 
him an excuse for ending the interview. 

44 Then I must return to Belgrave Square 
alone ; but I shall look in upon you some time 
to-morrow. In the evening, perhaps, when I 
have been to Richmond. Do you dine at the 
mess ?” 

44 Rarely ; and I will slay at home tor you till 
eight. After that, I have an appointnrent.” 

44 After that hour,” his visitor mentally con- 
cluded, 44 he suns himself in the smiles that are 
: bestowed on all admirers Indiscriminately. 


Poor, foolish youth ! he is deep in the mire, in- 
deed !” 

Pointing to the chaos on the table as he pass, 
ed it, Darcy asked, with a smile, if it consisted 
of mementoes of past triumphs. 

44 Past follies, if you will. I have discharged 
my servant, or you would not find my rooms so 
untidy.” 

“ Are you such a veritable hermit that vou 
even wait upon yourself ?” Mr. Lesmere 
queried in surprise. 

“ Not entirely. The valet of one of my neigh- 
bors comes in now and then. It is cheaper.” 

“ I can’t think why you should begrudge 
yourself the comforts of life,” said Darcy, with 
uplifted eyebrows ; 44 and a good servant k* one 
of the greatest of them.” 

44 True ; but I want to live within my income. 
I have a reason for it.” 

As this was all he would say, and lie was pal- 
pably chafing at Darcy’s good-humored com. 
ments, the latter thought it best to leave him. 

The Earl looked grieved, but not surprised, to 
see his nephew return alone. 

“It is as I anticipated,” he said. 44 Percy is 
ashamed to meet me. This is the only proof he 
gives that Ills follies have not destroyed all his 
good feelings. I suppose you have nothing plea- 
sant to tell me ?” 

Darcy hesitated, and his uncle waved his hand 
impatiently. 

44 I am answered. You would have spoken 
promptly enough had he shown any remorse for 
the past. And now we have bored you suffi- 
ciently over this very unpleasant, subject, so it 
shall be banished. The dinner is served.” 

Gracefully and pleasantly the Earl chatted 
till the cloth had been removed. He was proud 
of his nephew, whose abilities he had recognised 
long since; and he retained sufficient sympathy 
with youthful enthusiasm to listen indulgently 
when the young man — a Liberal in politics — 
argued warmly against the Conservative policy 
of his uncle’s party, though he quizzed him for 
»..»e zeal with which he advocated his own 
views. 

When they were parting for the night, the 
Earl threw his arm familiarly over Darcy’s 
shoulder. 

44 What are you going to do with yourself to- 
morrow ? Shall I drive you to Richmond? 
Lady Glenaughton and Ida will think them- 
selves Ill-used if you do not pay them an early 
visit.” 

44 After the morning, I am at your disposal, 
my lord. My first task must be to see this 
Madame Lestelle, and ascertain on what terms 
she will release Percy from his foolish engage- 
ment. Do you give me full permission to act 
as I think best?” 

The Earl wrung his hand. 

44 Most certainly Ido. If you succeed in bring- 
ing back to me my estranged son, Ida and her 
mother may be able to thank you ; my own 
gratitude is already too vast for speech.” 

Darcy said a few hopeful words, and refusing 
the offer of a bed, hastened to the nearest hotel. 
He slept ill, for the repressed passion and grief 
in Percy’s hollow eyes haunted his dreams ; and 
at as early an hour as propriety permitted, he 
was rapping at the door of Madame Lestelle’s 
modest villa at Kensington. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Favorite. 

IS THE WEST WING OP BARTON GRANGE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY MRS. M. E. MUCHALL, 

OF PBTERBORO’, ONT. 


I, Marlon Belton, had been traveling for a 
whole day and two nights without any rest, and 
when I stepped off the platform of the railway 
terminus into the comfortable carriage which 
my uncle Barton had sent to meet me, I was, 
to use a slang expression of our day, “dead 
tired,” and, on learning from Joey, the old negro 
coachman, that we had still some twelve miles 
to travel before we could even see the Grange, 
with a half-smothered sigh of impatience and 
weariness I nestled down among the soft 
cushions, and, for the first time since I left 
home, fell fast asleep. 

This was my first journey from home aU alone, 
and my first visit among strangers, if indeed 1 
could look upon uncle and aunt Barton in the 
light of strangers, for both had often written 
to me and my dear mother asking her to spare 
them Marion for a long visit; but mamma was 
not well off, and the Journey was a long and 
very expensive one, so my visit to Barton 
Grange was one of the pleasures talked of and 
longed for without much chance of ever coming 
to anything. However, one very happy day 
there came a more than usually long letter from 
uncle Barton, enclosing a draft for eighty dol- 
lars on one of the banks, which money, he said, 
was to pay his dear Marion’s expenses down to 
Barton Grange, for it was high time his little 
heiress should come and look over her domains. 
So it was decided that I should go, and as 
mamma was indispensable at home, I was 
obliged to travel all alone. But I managed 
very nicely, and now, within an hour’s drive of 
Barton Grange, I was actually sleeping as quietly 
as if I were in bed at home. I wakened with a 
start when the carriage came to a stand before 
the lodge gate, which one of old Joey’s sons 
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opened for us immediately, and as wc drove 
rapidly up the avenue, so beautifully shaded 
with chestnut-trees, all my weariness was gone 
in a moment, I leaned out of the carriage and 
looked eagerly about me, trying to take in all 
the beautiful grounds at a glance. Then I look- 
ed everywhere for the Grange, and was just 
going to ask Joey how far we bad yet to go 
when a turn in the road brought it in full view, 
not nestling snugly among the trees as I had 
expected, but standing out all by Itself on rising 
ground, massive and grey in the moonlight, 

A sense of desolation and awe crept over me 
as I looked at the old Grange, and bftlf-uncon- 
sclously I spoke my thoughts aloud, saying: 

“That old house looks to me as If it were 
haunted.” 

My words were distinctly heard by my snble 
companion, for be turned round and said sen- 
ten tiously : 

“Save us, mlssie, what on Idee to come a 
floatin’ inter yer hed. do Joey have libbed a 
pile o’ years at tho*ole place an’ nebber seed one 

vlt, though folks do say ” 

Just at this moment one of the spirited ani- 
mals he drove, frightened at some shadow in 
the moonlight, began to rear and prance in the 
most alarming manner, requiring all Joey’s 
skill and attention to guide him up the steep 
'ascent that led to the Grange; and although I 
was all curiosity to knmv what it was that folks 
said, I could ask him no more questions. His 
next remark was : 

« Here we are at last, mlssie, an’ bless me. if 
that alnt ole masser hisself a coinin’ out to meet 
yer. Stiddy thar, yer critters; stlddy tliar, I 
sav, while young mlssie gits out.” 

Scarcely waiting for the carriage to stop I 
sprang out, and was soon folded fondly In im -lo 
Barton’s arms. The dear white-haired old gen- 
tleman kissed me over and over again, saying 
as he did so: 

“ So this is Marion, my dear sister’s child, and 
the very image of her mother. Come in, dar- 
ling, come in. How tired you must be, but your 
aunt will see after your comfort. It is not often 
she sits up till two o’clock in the morning, but 
she did to-night that she might do her part in 
giving you a warm welcome.” 

Talking very fast and lovingly, patting my 
hand, which he still held, uncle Barton led me 
up the broad steps and through the spacious hall 
into the drawing-room. 

There he introduced me to aunt Barton, who 
received me with all the warmth of a mother. 
8be was very delicate and sweetly pretty. Re- 
freshments were set out for me, but I could 
neither eat nor drink, greatly to the distress of 
the dear old couple. 

“ Bed will be the best place for yon, Marion 
dear, after your long, fatiguing journey. Veno, 
who is to be ypor own little maid while you stay 
with us, will show you to your room. She 
sleeps In a little closet near, so you can ring for 
her when she is required.” 

Veno appeared as if by magic, and after many 
loving injunctions to lie as long as I liked In the 
morning from both uncle and aunt Barton, I 
followed my quiet little attendant up to my bed- 
room. There again I saw fresh evidence of the 
love which they seemed so ready to lavish upon 
me. Everything was so comfortable and ele- 
gant. I was very tired, but sleep would not visit 
my weary eyes, for all the thoughts common to 
a young and rather Imaginative girl chased 
themselves through my excited brain. Among 
others, the idea returned with great force to my 
mind that the Grange was haunted, Burely old 
Joey hitd some story which he would have told 
ine if that tiresome horse had not taken fright. 
Yes, I would make great friends with the old 
negro coachman, and get him to tell me. Then 
if seemed to me that I slept for over an hour, 
r«»r the next thing I remember wus hearing the 
servants moving about very softly. I had been 
always used to early rising in my northern 
home, so that long before the bell rang for 
prayers I was ready to go down. The breakfast 
passed off most pleasantly. Both uncle and 
aunt Barton had much to ask, and I had no 
want of Interesting borne news for them. As 
we rose from the table aunt Julia said to me : 

“Make yourself quite at home, Marion. Walk 
about the plantation anywhere you like. 1 am 
unable to walk, so cannot go with you, as I 
should wish to do, and your uncle has to visit 
one of his plantations some distance from home, 
and will hardly return till night, so you are free 
to amuse yourself till luncheon Is ready at one 
o’clock.” 

Very much pleased with her kind permission, 
l spsnt a delightful morning In rambling over 
’he beautiful grounds below the house, and 
whenever I turned my eyes on that huge build- 
ing, with Its many chimneys, gables and wings, 
I could not help wondering why it was built on 
that one bare spot instead of peeping out from 
among the pretty trees that grew up so grace- 
fully at the foot Of the hill. I walked round and 
round It, and viewed the grounds that lay below 
from every jut men t of the Grange, deciding in 
my own mind that by far the prettiest view was 
obtained from the west wing. This again set 
mo wondering why they had not chosen to oc- 
cupy the west end of the Grange. That they did 
not occupy any part of it I knew, as uncle Bar- 
ton, in pointing It out to me, had said : 

“We never have used that side of the Grange, 


better than the desolate-looking old Grange. I 
could not admire it, at least the outside; within 
it was very comfortable. 

We met at six o’clock for dinner. I. was quite 
dark at that hour, for the days were shortening 
rapidly. It was quite a new thing to me dining 
so late, but I enjoyed it greatly. The brilliant 
lamp-light, the costly silver plate and the glit- 
tering glass, the colored servants moving sott l.v 
over the velvet piled carpet, seemed to me like 
glimpses of fairy-land. 

After they bad left the room, and we were 
quite alone, uncle Barton said : 

« Now, little one, you have been wandering 
about, all day long in the park, so you must re- 
ward your aunt for giving up your society by 
tolling her what you think of the old place. Of 
course I am anxious to have your opinion also, 
because as it is to be your own at no very dis- 
tant date, we are both hoping you like it.” 

“It is just the very loveliest old park I ever 
saw, uncle; I shall never get tired of Its beauty,” 

I said warmly. 

Ho looked pleased, and passed bis hand fondly 
over my head, saying : 

“So much for the park; now for the Grange 
itself, Marlon?” 

I did not like to toll either of them that I 
thought it very desolate. 1 merely said : 

“ I have been so much taken up with the 
grounds that I have had little time for the house 
yet; but one thing I have noticed is tliat by far 
the nicest view Is from the west side, and If I 
were mistress or master of Barton I should oc- 
cupy the west wing.” 

“Would you, pussy? Well, so would I if 
mother there wished it, but she has a great 
horror of even visiting the west wing, and as we 
see few visitors, this part of the house suits us 
nicely. Now that dinner is over, if you will just 
seat yourself in that easy chair I will tell you 
some news that ought to please you.” 

I laughingly obeyed, and demanded my re- 
ward. 

“Well, it is just this, Marlon, that when you 
marry, if we are still living, and the place has 
not fallen into your own hands, just pay us a 
visit during your honeymoon, and I will have 
the west wing handsomely fitted up for your re- 
ception, that is provided you send me timely 
warning, so that we may rid it of any ghosts 
that may haunt It. There is a skeleton in the 
long dining-room that troubles your aunt sadly.” 
“A ghost — a skeleton, uncle Barton. I was 
quite sure the old place was haunted directly I 
set eyes on it. May I go into the west wing all 
alone ?” 

Aunt Julia shivered and said quickly, "Oli, 
Marlon darling, you would just get your death 
up there.” 

“Let the child go if she likes, mother, If she 
resembles her own mother she will not faint, 
even though a puff of wind puts her lamp out ; 
but take some lucifers with you, Marion, for 
should such an accident occur you might find it 
rather hard to retrace your steps.” 

He placed a night lamp in my band as he 
spoke, and laughingly telling me to avoid 
coming in contact with my aunt’s skeleton, he 
held the door open for me while I past out. 

My readers will ask if I felt any fear. No, at 
least not then. 

On and on I went, through long lofty corridors 
and up winding staircases. The only thing I 
noticed as I went through each room was blue 
mould covering the walls, while the chill, damp 
air made me shiver with cold, although the 
night was by no means a cold one. Before 
leaving the door of the long corridor, which con- 
nected the east and west wings together, I took 
the precaution to tie my handkerchief to the 
door handle, as I had somewhere read of 
persons losing their way even in a house ; and I 
by no means cared to run any risk of adding to 
the number. Having explored some nine or 
ten rooms, some large, some small, but all the 
same In one respect — desolate, gloomy and 
damp — I now began for the first time to wish 
myself back in the cheerful old dining-room, 
and hastily I tried to retrace my steps. But I 
soon became quite puzzled, as one hall and one 
room seemed so much the same as another. 


was very anxious to find the door which led out 
into the other part of the house, and I had left 
an unmistakable sign to know it by. Often I 
came to one that seemed the very one, but I 
looked In vain for my white flag, it was not 
there, and I turned away to try in another 
direction. At last I came to a door that I 
fancied I had seen before, and pushing it open, 

I found myself in a long, narrow, gloomy- 
looking room, with a large window of stained 
glass at the further end. Damp and blue mould 
covered the paper as in all the others. Not 
caring to make any longer stay in this ghostly- 
looking apartment, I was about leaving it when 
a low dismal moan fell distinctly ©n my ear, and 
at the same Instant my eyes, now more ac- 
customed to the dim lamp light, caught sight 
of some moving ©bject low down on the floor at 
the very other end of the room. As if urged on 
by supernatural strength of mind, I crept nearer 
and nearer to the si*>t, for as yet I could dis- 
tinguish nothing, but noo soon my eyes took in 
the awful sight which even now after the lapse 
of many years rises before me with terrible dis- 
tinctness. 

Seated in a low rocking chair, such as 


while the long fair hair, the thin hands clasped 
so tightly together, and above all the sad patient 
look on the childish face, formed a picture 
horrible indeed, but at the same time touchingly 
melancholy. The low dismal creak of the chair 
seemed to me like a sad moan of despair from 
its little occupant. I would bear it no longer, 
but flew almost panic stricken, from the room, 
and knew nothing more till I found myself in 
uncle Barton’s arms and aunt Julia’s low voice 
sounding like the sweetest music in my ears, as 
she said to her husband : 

“ Poor child, she had a terrible fright, but she 
is coming too at last.” Then to me as I opened 
my eyes. “ Marion dear, how could you go 
wandering all alone through those dismal old 
rooms; you know I begged you not to do so.” 

I smiled faintly as I replied. 

“Never mind, auntie, I was terribly frighten- 
ed, but I deserved some punishment for not. 
listening to your advice. I can promise you that 
I won’t go there again. Seeing a ghost is too 
much even for my northern nerves; but as 1 
have seen it, do tell me how that poor little 
child comes to haunt the west wing.” 

Uncle and aunt Barton exchanged glances, 
and then my uncle replied. 

“It is a sad story, my dear; and I would 
much rather not dwell on it; but as the little 
creature has appeared to yon, I suppose I must 
satisfy your curiosity. But remember, Marlon, 

I can only tell you what others have told me; 1 
do not care to answer for the troth of my story. 
Well, dear, many years before my father bought 
the Grange, it belonged to a very rich planter; 
who cared little about it and never spent, more 
than a couple of months through the year in it, 
but he often gave his city friends leave to oc- 
cupy it, and sometimes a large party would run 
down for a few days’ pleasure. Picnic parties 
have been held without number on the Grange 
grounds, and at the time I speak of the west 
wing was in great favor, as the views of the 
grounds and surrounding country were so charm- 
ing; and to crown all there was a fine dining- 
room and dancing saloon. The former of these 
you will scarcely forget — the dining-room I 
mean. Once a large party came over a hundred 
miles, from one of the great cities, for a few 
days’ pleasure. There were married and single 
people, and even young children among the 
number. Mothers thought the country air so 
good for their little ones. One little girl between 
three and four years of age was much noticed 
and petted, for she was very lovely and a sad 
cripple. She had no power to help herself, but 
would sit hour by hour in her little rocking- 
chair, which some one of the party would carry 
for her wherever she wanted it placed. Her 
favorite seat was close to the stained window 
in the long dining-room, and there she would 
love to sit rocking to and fro, singing sweetly to 
herself, while the other children romped about 
outside or in other parts of the Grange. She was 
the step-child of a gay, fashionable lady, who 
took little care of the sweet, helpless little 
cripple she had so faithfully promised her 
husband she would protect with a mother’s 
love. Some said that the fair young child stood 
between her own healthy bahe and a fortune, 
and it is not unlikely. Well, a few hours before 
the party left the Grange she gave out that little 
Nettie had been sent on with her nurse, who 
was going home another way that she might 
stay a few days with her mother, and the fresh 
change of air would be very beneficial to her ' 
little step-child The girl, indeed, had been sent 
on before, but the poor Innocent child vfras left 
in her little chair up in the long dining-room to 
die a cruel lingering death of starvation ; but not 
one of that gay party, as they left the old 
Grange, for one moment realized the awful fate 
of the fair-haired cripple.” 

Just an uncle came to this part Of his sad 
story I burst into convulsive sobs, and again 
aunt Julia’s low sweet voice broke npton my ear. 

“ What is the matter, Marlon darling; are 
you in pain or have you been dreaming of home ? 
You have slept so very restlessly for the last half 
hour.” 

“Oh, aunt Julia, I have been so frightened. 
But where am I ?” 

“ In bed, my pet, Just where you ought to be. 
Your uncle and myself have breakfasted hours 
ago, and I have been quietly watching you for 
the last hour.” 

I sat up in bod and drew a long sigh of relief 
to find it all a dream. I had fallen atileep, I 

suppose, just about the time 1 had made up my 
mind to get up, and had not only dreamt a 

whole day’s ramble over the grounds, but a 

night ramble through the west wing of the 
Grange, and a ghost story into the bargain. 

Dear old uncle and aunt Barton have now 
been dead many years, and the property 
actually was left to me; but though it has been 
greatly modernized in many ways I seldorri 
care to go at night into the west end of the 
house, for foolish as 1 may appear to mv readers, 
there always rises to my memory with great 
distinctness the form of a fair-haired child 
swaying backwards and forwards in a low 


MRS. GAMP IN AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


A SKETCH BY DICKENS NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. 


In the second volume of John Forster’s Life 
of Dickens (published by J. B. Lippincott A Co.), 
there is a delightful addition to Mrs. Gamp’s 
speculations on matters and things in general. 
In 1817 Dickens thought of writing a small illus- 
trated volume, describing his amateur theatri- 
cal tour with Lemon, Forster, Leech, Jerrold 
and others. It was to be called “ Piljians Fro- 
jiss,” and was to bear upon the title page its de- 
scription as an account of a late Expedition into 
the North, for an Amateur Theatrical Benefit, 
written by Mrs. Gamp, (who was an eye-wit- 
ness), Inscribed to Mrs. Harris, Edited by Charles 
Dickens. It was never finished, and the follow, 
ing delicious fragment of it is now for the first 
time published by Mr. Forster: 




I.— MRS. GAMP’S ACCOUNT OF HER CONNECTION 
WITH THIS AFFAIR. 




Marion, but you can look at it from the outside I children often use, her long fair hair falling in 


il you wish.” 

My uncle was absent at lunch hour, but aunt 
Julia talked all the time to me on subjects very 
dear to my heart, — my own dear mother’s home 
end its loved inmates. When again alone, I 
wmdered out, for I was completely fascinated 
with the grand old park. Indeed I liked every- 
thing in my Virginian estate, as uncle called it, 


“Which Mrs. Harris’ own words to me was 
these: “Sairy Gamp,’ says she, ‘Why not go to 
Margate ? Blimps,’ says that dear creetpr, is to 
your liking, Bairy ; why not go to Margate for 
a week, bring your constitootion up with srimps, 
and come back to them loving arts as knows 
and wallies of you, blooming? Bairy,’ Mrs. 
Harris says, ‘ you are but poorly. Don’t denige 
it, Mrs. Gamp, for books is in your looks. You 
must have rest. Your mind,’ she says, Ms too 
strong for you ; it gets you down and treads upon 
yon, Bairy. It is useless to disguige the fact— 
the blade is wearing out the sheets.’ ‘Mrs. 
Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ I could not undertake to 
say, and I will not deceive you, ma’am, that I 
am the woman I could wish to be. The time of 
worrit as I had with Mrs. Colliber, the baker’s 
lady, which was so bad in her mind with her 
first that she would not so much as look at bot- 
tled stout, and kept to gruel through the month, 
has agued me, Mrs. Harris. But ma’am,’ I says 
to her, ‘talk not of Margate, for if I do go any- 
wheres, it is elsewheres and not there.’ ‘Soirey,’ 
says Mrs. Harris, solemn, ‘whence this mys- 
tery? If I have ever deceived the hardest- 
working, soberest and best of women, which her 
name is well beknownis.S. Gamp, Midwife, 
Kingsgate street, High Holborn, mention it. If 
not,’ says Mrs. Harris, with tears a standing in 
her eyes, « reweal your intentions.’ ‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Harris,’ I says, ‘I will. Well I knows you, Mrs. 
Harris ; well you knows me ; well we both knows 
wot. the characters of one another is. Mrs. Har- 
ris then,’ I said, ‘I have heerd as there is a ex- 
pidition going down to Masjestir and Liverpool 
a playacting. If I goes anywhere for change, it 
is along with that.’ Mrs. Harris clasps her hands, j 
and drops Into a chair as if her time was come 
— which -I know’d it couldn’t be, by rights, for 
six weeks odd. ‘ And have I lived to hear,’ she 
says, * of Bairy Gamp, as always kept herself re- 
spectable, in company with playactors!* ‘ Mrs. 
Harris,’ I says to her, ‘be not alarmed — not 
rog’lar play-actors — hammertoors.’ ‘Thank 
Evans !’ says Airs. Harris, and bustiges into a 
Hood of tears. 

“ When the sweet creetur had compoged her- 
self (with a sip of brandy and water warm, and 
sugared pleasant with a little nutmeg in it), I 
proceeds in these words: ‘Mrs. Harris, I am 

told that these hammertoors are litter’ry and 
artistickle.’ 4 Sairy,’ says that best of wimmin, 
with a shiver and a slight ’rclasp, ‘go on, it 
might be worse.’ 4 1 likewise hears,’ I says to 
her, ‘that they’re agoin play-acting for the be- 
nefit of two litter’ry men; one as had his wrongs 
a long time ago, and has got his rights at last, 
and one as has made a many people merry in 
his time, but is dull and sick and lonely his own 
sef, indeed.’ ‘Bairy,’ says Mrs. Harris, ‘you’re 
an Inglish woman, and that’s no business of 
you’rn.’- 

“‘No, Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘that’s very true; 

I hope I knows my dooty and my country. But,' 
I. gays, ‘ I am informed as there is ladies in thB 
party, and that half a dozen of ’em, if not more 
•is in various stages of a interesting state. Mrs 
Harris, you and me well knows what Ingein* 
often does. If I accompanies this expedition, 
unbeknown and second cladge, may I not com- 
bine my calling with change of air, and prove a 
service to my feller Greeters?’ ‘Sairy,’ was Mrs. 
Harris’ reply, * You was born to be a blessing to 
your rcx, aud bring ’em through it. Good be 
with you ! But keep your distance till called In, 
Lord bless you, Mrs. Gamp; for people is known 
by the company they keeps, and litterary and 
artistickle society might be the ruin of you be* 
for,e you was aware, with your best customer 1 , 
both sick and monthly, if they took a pride In 
themselves.’ 


II.— MRS. GAMP TS DESCRIPTIVE. 


“The number of the cab had a seven in it, 1 
think, and 1 ought to know — and if this should 
inedt his eye (which it was a black ’un new 


rocking-chair, just as i saw her In my dream : that- he saw with; the other was tied up,l 

the first night I slept in the west wing of the : 1 & ave Uim warning that he’d better take that 


old Grange. 


gave him warning that he’d better tako 
» umbretler and patten to the Hackney-coach 
i office before he repents it. He was a young 


They Excel Doctor Josephus’ Shoshonees man in a weskit with sleeves to it aud string* 


Vegetable Pills now superiorly sugar-coated . behind, and needn’t flatter himself with the 


I heavy curls round her childish face, her tiny 
hands clasped closely together, while her figure 


cannot be excelled as a Family Medicine for suppogit ion of escape, as I give this description 
general purposes. * of him to the police the moment I found he bad 

The Pill contains the active properties of drove off with my propeity ; and if he think* 


swayed backwards and forwards with every I Mandrake and Dandelion* as well as ^ com pound, ihjevd ain’t laws enough he’s much mistook— I 


motion of the chair, sat the withered form of a 
little child. Her age must have been about four 


i Extract of Colocyntb and Extract m Hyos- tell him that. 

1 cyauius. Test them for your own satisfaction^ r “Ido assure you, Mrs. Harris, when I stood 

veais or perhaps less. Every leature was there; ; One box contains about 28 Pills, and each Pill is in the railway office Unit morning with my 
the flesh had indeed shruuk away, but the ; a sufficient dose for an adult in ordiuary cases, bundle on my arm and one patten in my band* 
skin was drawn tightly over the little face, Try them. 1-2 d you might have knocked me down with a fe»- 
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thor, far lew porkmangers which was lumping 
against me, oouiiuual and sewere all round. I 
was drove about like a brute animal and almost 
worrltted into fits, when a gentleman with a 
large shirt collar and a hook nose, and a eye 
like one of Mr. Sweedlepipes’ hawks, and long 
locks of hair, and whiskers that I wouldn’t have 
no lady as I was engaged to meet suddenly a 
turning round a cornor, for any sura of money 
you could offer me, says, laughing, ‘ Halloa, Mrs. 
Gamp, what are you up to !’ I didn’t know him 
from a man (except by his clothes); but I say 
faintly, ‘if you’re a Christian man, show me 
where to get a socond-cladge ticket for Manjes- 
ter, and have me put in a carriage, or I shall 
drop !’ Which he kindly did, in a cheerful kind 
of a way, skipping about in the strangest man- 
ner as ever I see, making all kinds of actions, 
and looking and vinking at me from under the 
brim of his hat (which was a good deal turned 
up), to that extent that I should have thought 
he meant something but for being so flurried as 
not to have no thoughts at all until I was put in 
a carriage alone with a indlvidgle — the politest 
as ever I see — in a shepherd’s plaid suit with a 
long gold watch-guard ha'nging around his neck, 
and his hand a trembling through nervousness 
worse than a aspian leaf. 

‘“I’m wery appy, ma’am, 1 he says — the po- 
litest vice as ever I heard I — ‘to go down with a 
lady belonging to our party.” 

“‘Our party, sir,’ I says. 

“ * Yes, ma’am, he says, ‘I’m Mr. Wilson. I’m 
going down with the wigs.* 

“Mrs. Harris, wen he said he was agoing down 
with the wigs, such was my state of confngion 
and worrit that I thought he must be connected 
with the Government in some ways or other, 
but directly moment he explains himself, for he 
says : 

“ ‘ There’s not a theatre in Lonnon worth men- 
tioning that I don’t attend punctually. There’s 
flve-and-twenty wigs in these boxes, ma’am,’ he 
says, a pinting towards a heap of luggage, ‘as 
was worn at the Queen’s Fancy Ball. There’s 
a black wig, ma’am,’ he says, ‘ as was worn by 
Garrick ; there’s a red one, ma’am, ‘ he says, ‘ as 
was worn by Kean ; there’s a brown one, ma’am,’ 
he says, ‘as was worn by Kemble; there’s a 
yellow one, ma’am,’ he says, ‘as was made for 
Cooke; there’s a gray one, ma’am,’ he says, ‘as 
I measured Mr. Young for, myself; and there’s 
a white one, ma’am, that Mr. Mac.rendy went 
mad in. There’s a flaxen one as was got up ex- 
press for Jenny Lind the night she came out at 
the Italian Opera. It was very much applauded 
was that wig, ma’am, through the evening* It 
had a great reception. The audience broke out, 
the moment they see it.* 

“‘Are you in Mr. Sweedlepipe’s line, sir?’ I 
says. 

“‘Which Is that, ma’am?’ he says — the soft- 
est and genteelest vice I ever heerd, I do de- 
clare, Mrs. Harris ! 

“‘Hair-dressing,’ I says. 

“Yes, ma’am,* he replies, ‘I have that honor. 
Do you see this ma’am ?’ ho says, holding up Ills 
right hand. 

“‘I never see such a trembling,’ I says to him. 
And I never did ! 

“‘All along of Her Majesty’s Costume Ball, 
ma’am,’ he says. ‘The excitement did it. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven ladies of the first rank 
and fashion had their heads got up on that oc- 
casion by this hand, and my t’other one. I was 
at it eight-and-forty hours on my feet, ma’am, 
without rest. It was a Powder ball, ma’am. 
We have a Powder pieoe at Liverpool. Have I 
not the pleasure, he says, looking at meourious, 
“of addressing Mrs. Gamp?’ 

“‘Gamp I am sir,* I replies. ‘Both by name 
and natur.” 

“‘Would you like to see your beeograffer’s 
moustache and wiskers, ma’am V he says. « I’ve 
got ’em in this box.” 

“‘Drat my beeograffer, sir,’ I says, ‘he has 
given me no region to wish to know any think 
about him.’ 

«“0h, Missis Gamp, I ask yffur pardon’ — I 
never see such a polite man, Mrs* Harris.’ 
* P’raps’ he says, ‘ if you’re not of the party, you 
don’t know who it was that assisted you into 
this carriage !’ 

“‘No, sir,* I says, ‘I don’t indeed.* 

“‘Why, ma’am, he says, a wisporln,’ that was 
George, ma’am.’ 

“‘What George, sir? I don’t know no George,’ 

says I. 

‘“The great George, ma’am,* says. ‘The 
Crookshanks.’ 

“If you’ll believe me, Mrs. Harris, I turns my 
head, and see the wory man a making pieturs 
of me on his thumb nail, at the winder 1 while 
another of ’em — a tall, slim, melancolly gent, 
with dark hair and a bage vice — looks over his 
shoulder, with his head o’ one side as if he un- 
derstood the subject, and coolly says, ‘I’ve dn.vv’d 
her several times — in Punch,’ he says too. The 
owdacious wretch I 

“ ‘ Which I never touches, Mr. Wilson,’ I re- 
marks out loud — I couldn’t have helped it, Mrs. 
Hands, if you had took my life for it! — ‘ which I 
never touches, Mr. Wilson, on account of the le- 
mon I’ 

“‘Hush I’ says Mr. Wilson. ‘There he is!’ 
I only see a fat gentleman, wi;h curly 
black hair and a merry face, a standing on the 
platform rubbing his two hands over one an- 
other, as if he was washing of ’em, and shaking 
his head and shoulders wery much; and I was 
a wonderin’ wot Mr. Wilson meant, when he 
says: ‘There’s Dougladge, Mrs. Gamp,’ says 

he, ‘There’s him as wrote the life of Mrs. 
Candle !’ 

“Mrs. H iris, when I see that Httle willain 
bodily before me, it give me such a turn that I 
▼M all in a tremble. U l nadn’t lost my urn. 
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bereTler in the cab, I must have done him a in- 
jury with it? Ob the bargian little traitor! 
right among the ladies, Mrs. Harris; looking his 
wickedest and deceltfulest of eyes while he 
was a talking to ’em ; laughing at his own jokes 
as loud as you please; holding his hat in his 
hand to keep cool hissof, and tossing back his 
iron-gray mop of a head of hair wit h the other, 
as if it was so much shavings — there, Mrs. Har- 
ris, I see him, getting encouragement from the 
pretty dolooded creeturs, which never know’d 
that sweet saint, Mrs. C., as I did, and. being 
treated with as much confidence as if he’d never 
wioiated none of the domestic ties, and never 
showed up nothing 1 Oh the aggrawation of that 
Dougladge ! Mrs. Harris, if I hadn’t apologized 
to Mr. Wilson, and put a little bottle to my lips 
which was in my pocket for the Journey* and 
which is very rare indeed I have about me, I 
could not have abared the sight of him — there, 
Mrs. Harris! I could not I — I must have tore 
him, or have give way and fainted. 

“While the bell was a ringing, and the lug- 
gage of the hammertoors in great coiifugion — all 
a litter’ry indeed — was handled up, Mr. Wilson 
demeen8 hissef politer than ever. ‘That,’ be 
says, ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ a pinting to a officer-looking 
gentleman, that a lady with a little basket was 
a taking care on, * is an other of our jvarty. He’s 
an author too — contlnivally going np the walley 
of the Muses, Mrs. Gamp. ‘There,’ he says, al- 
luding to a fine looking, portly gentleman, with 
a face like a amiable full moon, and a short, mild 
gent, with a pleasant smile, ‘is tw« more of our 
artists, Mr. G., well benowed at the Royal Aca- 
demy, as sure as 6tones is stones, and eggs is 
eggs. This resolute gent,’ he says, «a coming 
alone here as is apperrently going to bike the 
railways by storm — him with the tight legs and 
his weskit very much buttoned, and his mouth 
very much shut, and his coat a flying open, and 
his heels a giving it to the platform, is a cricket' 
and beeograffer, and our principal tragogian.’ 
‘But who,’ says I, when the bell had left off, and 
the train had begun to move, ‘who, Mr* Wilson, 
is the wild gent in the prespiration, that’s been 
a tearing up and down allthis time with a gteat 
box of papers under his arm, a talking to every 
body wery indistinct, and exciting of himself 
dreadful?’ ‘Why?’ says Ur. Wilson, with a 
smile. ‘Because, sir,’ I says, ‘he’s being left 
behind.* ‘Good God!’ cries Mr. Wilson, turning 
pale and putting out his head, ‘Its your beeo- 
graffer — the Manager — and he has got the money, 
Mrs. Gamp !* Hous’ever, some one chucked htm 
into the train and we went off. At the first 
shreok of the whistle, Mrs. Harris, I turned 
white, for I had took notice of some of them 
dear creeturs as wns the cause of my being in 
company, and I know’d the danger that^— but 
Mr. Wilson, which Is a married man, puts his 
hand on mine, and says, ‘Mrs. Gamp, calm 
yourself; It’s only the Ingein.’” 


THE STUDY OF DANCING. 


A glance at the advertisements in the news- 
papers at this season of the yearrevoals agoodly 
array of offers from professors of the art of 
dancing to teach the accomplishment in a few 
lessons. Some of these announcements appear 
to imply on the part of the masters and mis- 
tresses of the craft the possession of a secret as 
mysterious as the celebrated chnrm of Mr. 
Rarey: that is to say, they undertake to tame 
the wildest and most uncouth of pupils into 
tame and graceful performers by a process so 
quiek that it seems to owe its virtue to magic. 
This, indeed, is the new mode. The old fashion 
prescribed that a lady or gentleman should lenfn 
to walk before dancing. Neophytes were prac- 
tically put to the back board and the goose step. 
They were made to march slowly to a tune 
upon a squeaking kit or sort of pup-fiddle, and 
after a severe course of such treatment were at 
length initiated by single steps into the manner 
of moving in a quadrille. We have now changed 
all that. The cramming system Is at work in 
the dancing school. And as horse trainers are 
In the habit of harnessing profleientrtagors with 
animals unaccustomed to the shafts, professors 
of the dance have discovered that nothingexpe- 
dltes the culture of a pupil like having “ the bene- 
fit of his daughters to practise with.” Ot course 
the number of people engaged in this calling is 
a proof of the large proportion of persons in 
town requiring their services, but no adult will 
readily confess to taking lessons, anymore than 
he or she will, if possible, be detected dyeing 
the hair or dining at one o’clock. However, 
there are both ladfes and gentlemen who really 
make dancing a study. 

Although the winter is the season of the 
dancing man’s discontent, he has a few oppor- 
tunities of consolation in thos£ ofl-hand scratch 
parties which indefatigable mothers are not in- 
different to promoting at any time of the year ; 
in fact, he loves the little dance perhaps even 
more than the big ball. In tb© crush and polite 
confusion of the large assembly there is but 
scant room for the proper exercise of waltzing 
as a fine art. To be sure, the occasion may be 
seized in order to exhibit the gifts of pilotage 
and steering, but these are only the minor nice- 
ties of the dancing mau’s craft; there is no- 
thing he likes better than an improvised affair, 
when at some one’s suggestion middle-floor fur- 
niture Is thrust into corners, a centre spare is 
established under the gaselier, and the piano is 
made to give tongue in a quadrille; for the 
genuine dancing man does not ignore quadrilles. 
Tlu^figqres enable him to c develop latent capa- 
cities of fascinating movement which contrast 
remarkably with the sort of plantation walk in 
which an ordinary practitioner endeavors to do 


what is expected of him. 'there is an air of as- 
surance and of certainty about his manners 
which is inappsing.,, Ii> .Queers, pr cal^dqni^ns 
lie is as completely at Dome as a drill sergeant 
among raw recriilts. He Is master of every 
perplexity, and by his discreet management will 
extricate puzzled performers from the miseries 
of that ridiculous dead-loCk which at intervals 
will occur in quadrilles of a semi-domeftickind. 
But, pf course it is in tjie,roun$ rather than the 
square dance that your rigadooning expert chiefly 
triumphs. The whirling dervish would not get 
the better of him in wind. His head is equal to 
the mast limited circle of revolution. His shoes 
flash sini tilt anxiously with th© gleam bf bis part- 
ner’s white boots* ; Gon-t^art -his perfect com- 
posure at the rapid finish of a galop with the 
discomfiture, to say the least of it, visible on 
the countenances and the neckties of common- 
place guests. One has been bailing a blonde 
against the music until every step was a torture 
to both. Another Is obliged to stagger to a sofa 
with a general appearance /of having had the 
boxing-gloyes on with a friend. A third has 
been compelled to stop after a single turn in 
order to make the requisite apologies for a torn 
dress a^ii a disturbed .temper. A fourth, who 
has contrived to keep «P a man In a dream, 
when the reprieve of a halt comes drops In a crisis 
of vertigo into the bosom of an indignant wall- 
flower. Our dancing man serenely twirls through 
it all. If his partner can stay, it Is really a pretty 
sight to note the perfect rhythm of the spin- 
ning, and the ease with which the grand prob- 
lem of the reverse is solved without a hitch. 
For the dancing man disdains the mere alpha- 
bet of waltz or galop, and if he has a good part- 
ner, you will discover them taking relict from 
the monotony of the figure by alternating the 
direction of the swing. This caabe don© with- 
out risk of collirton by movlnginsiriethe regular 
round of the dance, describing a smaller circle ; 
but it has also the effect of precipitating an in- 
clination to giddiness tp which unaccustomed 
waltzers of the putside ring may be subject. 

The dancing man is made, not born. It is 
notin private parties that be acquires so won- 
derful a command over his legs. He is the 
person to whom the professors of calisthenics, 
&©., bbth male and female, to whom we have 
before alluded, largely address themselves. Our 
dancing man frequents the academy of some 
distinguished shipjack, where the professor re- 
ceives only advanced pupils. Here our dancing 
man learns the feats which put ypu to the blush 
when your awkward interpretations of Strauss 
or Godfrey Info motion were contrasted with 
his. Not that the professor or his daughters 
could do with every one what they have done 
with our dancing man. He brings his soul to his 
work, and gives his whole mind to his heels. 
He picks up steps with wonderful alacrity. He 
has a kind of phenomenal apprehensiveness for 
the most recondite of figures. He has a memory 
of exceptional strength for postures. But be- 
sides bis studies with adepts the dancing man 
has twice the experience of the average adven- 
turer into evening parties. He is indefatigable 
in the season and never misses the chance of 
showing his accomplishments out of it. And, 
oddly enough, it oft^n happens that neither 
middle age nor marriage cures t he dancing man ; 
and ids gyrations are perfect to the last. Port- 
liness Imparts a kind of graceful swimming 
motion to his circuits, and any girl who knows 
the value of having her own dancing seen at its 
best cannot do better than keep a waltz or two 
on her card for the Benedick who in hts early 
youth and long-aftor the expiration of his legal 
infancy had won the admiration of many a 
ball-room by his grace, expedition and confi- 
dence in the discharge of a fascinating obligation 
of polite intercourse — Pull Mall Gazette, 


POLISH CUSTOMS. 

A Polish funeral strikes an Engli h eye as 
being a very disorderly affair. In England all 
Is done “decently khd In order;” tHe coffin with 
Its flowing pall, the mourners walking “with 
solemn step and slow” behind the corpse. Hero, 
on the contrary, the bare coffin is placed on an 
open hearse, on each side of which walks the 
undertaker’s men, dressed in a long black coat 
bordered with white cord (the sign of mourning), 
and hats of an indescribable shape; neither 
round nor square, neither straight nor crooked, 
unique of their kind. The funeral procession — 
I speak of a Catholic funeral— is opened by a 
boy bearing a large crucifix ; he is follcwod by 
the priest or priests ; then such male friends as 
choose to bear tapers; then the bear®©, followed 
by the female mourners and a miscellaneous 
crowd, pushing and Jostling, praying or quarrel- 
ing, according to their disposition, all rushing 
and striving to be nearest th© body. Arrived 
at the grave (tdie corpse is rarely taken to a 
church), the office for the dead is said or sung, and 
then the nearest relative present throws the first 
handful of mould on the coffin, saying, “ May 
the earth rest lightly on thee.” It will easily be 
Imagined, that when performed Solemnly and 
reverently, this judion is profoundly touching. 
That the first earth which falls on the coffin of a 
parent should be placed there by the trembling 
hand of a sort, and with that earth should fall 
the tear of filial grie£ is a custppa *o fpll. pf real 
feeling, that we could wish it were adopted by 
ourselves. But, alas ! no sooner lias this first 
handful been thrown In, than the crowd push 
forward, each scratching up a handful of earth 
and throwing it pell-mell into the grave. The 
scene is too disgusting to describe. The last 
time I assisted at a funeral, I saw men, women 
and ohildren, beggar* by the score, all pushing 


and screaming around the open grave. The 
grave-digger, tired of waiting until these had 
done Jostling and fighting, at last Jumped into 
thtf grave; and stamped down with his feet the 
superincumbent earth. This curious mixture of 
reverence and disorder Is not confined to funer- 
al solemnities. To spit on the church floor, or 
to dispense with pocket-handkerchief during 
mass, is a usual habit, not only with the poor 
peasants, but with persons who ought to know 
better. Yet, in spite of this, nothing strikes a 
stranger’s eye more forcibly than “ the exterior 
devotion of the Poles.” It is an everyday occur- 
ence, and especially during Lent, to see women 
lying flat on their faces in the middle of th© 
church with their arras stretched out so as to 
form a cross, during the whole service, a long 
sermon included. Of course people are obliged 
to step over them to reach their places. The 
exceeding indelicacy of such a proceeding re- 
quires no comment ; but to those who Inquire 
why the Follsh peasantry of this nineteenth 
century are still as ignorant, as superstitious, as 
credulous as those of the sixteenth century, it 
affords a clue to the answer. The peasants are 
not allowed to have any self-respect ; they still 
consider theipselves as beings inferior to their 
masters, and, in consequence, not permitted to 
aspire to a higher degree of civilization. All 
their relations with their employers tend to 
foster this sad state of things. Their cottages 
are holes such as no English farmer would per- 
mit a laborer to inhabit. Their bed is straw, 
sometimes stuffed into a piece of sacking, but 
more often spread on the bare earth. The tables 
and stools are of the rudest description ; and as 
to household comfort, it is unknown. It will 
be hardly credited, but it is a fact, that many 
of the peasants prefer this state of piggery, 
(pardon the word, reader; it is the only right 
one), because it is an exact contrast to the con- 
dition of the German peasant. Once let a Pole 
imagine that anything sensible or practicable is 
German, and he will refuse to use it. As a case in 
point, I may state that the German children have 
light and yet capacious knapsacks strapped to 
their shoulders in which they carry their books, 
oopy-books, <fcc., to sehool. I once ventured to 
suggest to a Polish lady the utility and comfort 
of this knapsack. The child holds himself 
straight, his hands are free, In case of rain, to 
carry an umbrella, and hts books are spared 
many a tumble Into the mud or snow. Never 
shall I forget the air of disdain with which she 
said, « My son is not a German !” A few minutes 
afterwards, “my son” passed through the room 
with his books and slate tucked under hiR arm. 
Before he reached the halldoor, two very dis- 
tinct cracks told the fate of the slate, and back 
came the boy for a piece of string to tie the 
whole together. It is patriotic not to use a 
knapsack. — Chamber's Journal, 


NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT WATER. 


On the 26th of March, IS 18, the river present- 
ed a remarkable phenomenon. Th°re is no 
record of a similar one, nor has it been observ- 
ed since. The winter had been intensely cold, 
and the ice formed on Lake Erie was very thick. 
This was loosened around the shores by the 
warm days of early Spring. During the day a 
stiff easterly wind moved the whole field np the 
lake. About sundown the wind obopped sud- 
denly around and blew a gale from the West. 
This brought the vast tract of ice down again 
with sueh tremendous force that it filled the 
neck of the lake, and the outlet, so that the 
outflow of the water was greatly Impeded. Of 
course it only needed a very short space of time 
for the falls to drain off the water below Black 
Rock. The consequence was that, when we 
arose in the morning at Niagara, we found that 
our river was nearly half gone. The American 
channel had dwindled to a respectable crock. 
The British channel looked as though it had 
been smitten with a quick consumption, and 
was fast passing away. Far up from the head 
of Goat Island, and out into the Canadian 
rapids, the water was gone, as it was also from 
the lower end of Goat Island, out beypnd the 
tower. The rocks were bare, black and forbid- 
ding. The roar of Niagara had subsided almost 
to a moan. The scene was desolate* and but for 
its novelty, and the certainty that it would 
change before many hours, would have been 
gloomy and saddening. Every person who has 
visited Niagara will remember a beautiful jet of 
water which shoots up out of the water about 
forty rods south of the outer Bister In the great 
rapids, called* with a singular contradiction of 
terms, the “ Leaping Rock.” 

The writer drove a buggy from near the bend 
of Goat Island out to a point above and near to 
that jet. With a log- cart and four horses he had 
drawn from the outside of the outer island a 
stick of pine timber, hewed twelve inches 
square and forty feet long. From th© top orthe 
middle island was drawn a larger stick, hewfMi 
on one side and sixty feet long. There are few 
places on the globe where a person would be 
less likely to go lumbering than in the rapids of 
Niagara, just above the brink of the Horse-shoo 
fall. All the people of the neighborhood were 
abroad, exploring the recesses and cavities that 
bad never before been exposed to mortal eyes. 
The writer went some distance up the shore of 
the river. Large fields at the muddy bottom lay 
bare. * * The singular syncope of the waters 
lasted all the day, and night closed over the 
strange scene. But In the morning our river 
was restored in all its strength, beauty and 
majesty, and we were glad to welcome It* 
swelling tide once more.— Volley*# Niagara, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

As a large number of clubs are being organ- 
ised for The Favorite , by persons whom we do 
not know, we beg to state that we will not be 
responsible for any money paid to others than 
our authorized agents, or sent to us by regis- 
tered letter, or Post Office order. Let therefore 
no subscriber pay his money to a clubber or 
canvasser unless he knows him personally, 
and has confidence in him. Subscribers may 
enter their names in a canvasser’s book, and 
remit to us direct; the canvasser will receive 
his commission all the same. 

Address, 

GEORGE B. DESBARATS, 

Publisher, Montreal. 


WOULD-BE LECTURERS. 

However successful Stanley may have been 
in finding Dr. Livingstone, he has been a most 
signal failure as a lecturer ; the parties who 
engaged him to deliver one hundred lectures 
at five hundred dollars each, cancelled the 
contract after trying him three nights in New 
York where he did not pay expenses ; more 
recently he made his appearance in Boston, 
and, altho’ the attendance seems to have been 
somewhat better than in New York, his suc- 
cess was no greater, and both the matter and 
manner of his lecture are severely criticised by 
the Boston papers. The fact is, Stanley has 
non® of the qualifications for a lecturer, ani his 
description of how he found Livingstone, al- 
tho’ tolerably readable in book form, appears to 
be very dull and stupid when served up as a 
lecture There seems to be an impression in 
the States that any one can deliver a lecture ; 
the moment a person becomes notorious in 
any way he, or she, immediately starts off to 
bore people with an account of what he or she 
did, and how he or she did it. In the past few 
years there have been dozens, we might say 
hundreds, of this class of would-be lecturers 
who have “ strutted their brief hour on the 
stage,” and then sunk into the nothingness 
which they deserved. As soon as a man makes 
a mark in literature he is sure to find some 
Library Committee, or enterprising showman to 
invite him to lecture ; he generally accepts, and 
goes about for a few years boring people who 
would really like to hear a good lecture, with 
a collection of twaddle at which they cannot 
laugh, and it would not be polite to cry. There 
appears to be no subject too ridiculous, nor 
any man too unqualified to attempt to lecture ; 
thus, when Weston, the pedestrian, failed some 
years ago in his attempt to walk one thousand 
miles in one thousand hours, he immediately 
began to lecture about it ; and now we are in- 
formed that Mrs. Laura D. Fair, the woman 
who shot Crittenden, intends to lecture on 
Woman’s Rights — specially, we suppose, their 
right to shoot men. Fortunately these would- 
be lecturers soon exhaust themselves, but un- 
fortunately they keep many good men from 
the platfjrm, and serve to lower the dignity 
of the profession of the lecturer. Nothing can 
be more improving, especially to the young, 
than a good course of lectures during the long 
winter evenings, and the Americans are to be 
complimented on the fact that almost every 
town, or village of any size and pretension has 
a lecture hall at which a regular course of lec- 
tures is delivered every winter ; but their in- 
tense love of novelty, and partiality for mo- 
mentary admiration of any new candidate for 
public favor, opens the door too easily for the 
entrance of any impostor who may choose to 
force himself on the platform without any 
qualification. This is greatly to be regretted 


and, unless checked, will lead to a general 
distrust in lecturers and probably close one 
half of tho lecture halls now open nightly. 
Here in Canada wear© not much annoyed with 
these would-be lecturers ; indeed we have too 
few public lectures or lecturers, and it is a 
discredit to our large cities to see our lecture 
halls lie empty for almost the whole season, 
unless they are occupied by a minstrel troupe, 
or some travelling show ; it is, therefore gra- 
tifying to know that arrangements have been 
made for Professor Pepper, and other distin- 
guished English lecturers now in the United 
States to visit Canada before they return home. 
The University Literary Society of this city de- 
serve praise for their enterprise in securing the 
services of the distinguished Englishmen who 
will shortly appear in Montreal, and we trust 
th® public will show their appreciation of the 
Society’s efforts by making the venture a suc- 
cessful one so that it may be encouraged to 
give us a regular course of lectures every 
winter. We want good lectures delivered 
by able men, but we can with pleasure dispense 
with the services of would-be lecturers of the 
Stanley k Co. stamp, who have nothing to say 
and don’t know how to say it. 


THE DEATH ROLL. 

Tho report of the coroners of the City of 
New York presents some curious features ; from 
it we learn that there were 57 cases of homi- 
cide, 140 of suicide, 208 of sunstroke, 735 acci- 
dental deaths, 206 bodies found floating in the 
river during the year 1872. The murder record 
is terribly high, being more than one a week, 
besides which it is fair to suppose that a large 
percentage of the bodies found in the river — 
perhaps one half — were murders no trace of the 
perpetrators of which has ever been found. 
The number of homicides oxoeeds that of the 
previous year by 15 ; and in view of this in- 
crease it is well to note that no execution took 
place in the City of New York during the year, 
and that thirty murderers now await trial ?n the 
Tombs prison. The increase of crime in New 
York during the past four or five years has 
been terrible, and unless the verdict in the 
Stokes case has a salutary effect, as we hope it 
will, we fear New York will drift into such a 
state of lawlessness that the dangerous remedy 
of a Vigilance Committee will have to be 
resorted to. The administration of justioe has 
been so lax, and bribery and corruption so no- 
torious, that all confidence in the power of 
the law seems to have been lost, and people 
have been pretty freely taking the law into 
their own hands. We hope now that one 
example has been made a better state of things 
will ensue. 

} SENTENCED TO DEATH. $ 

t % 

It would be a terrible thing to think that 
men could actually be glad that a fellow cre- 
ature is condemned to death, but we believo 
that the sentence of death passed on Edward 
Stokes for the murder of James Fisk jr., on 6th 
January 1872, will meet with general approba- 
tion ; and there will be a feeling of satisfaction, 
at least in New York, that the dignity of the 
law is for once to be upheld. The record of 
New York for last year is a fearful one, 57 
homicides, and no one punished, and the fate 
of Stokes will probably cause a revulsion in 
public feeling and we expect to see many more 
convictions in the present year. No one who 
has read the evidence can doubt that Stokes 
wilfully murdered Fisk, and that the sentence 
of death is a just one ; and while commiserating 
deeply with the unfortunate young man whose 
own rash act has so suddenly out short his 
career, we cannot but express our satisfaction 
that there appears a possibility of law and order 
once more reigning in New York, and of law- 
lessness and ruffianism meeting their due re. 
wards. 


MAKING A FORTUNE. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

Samuel McFadden was a watchman in a 
bank. He was poor, but honest, and his Ilf® 
was without reproach. The trouble with him 
was that he felt that he was not appreciated. 
His salary was only four dollars a week, and 
when he asked to have it raised, the president, 
the cashier, and the board of directors glared at 
him through their spectacles, and frowned on 
him, and told him to go out and stop his inso- 
lence when he knew business was dull, and the 
bank oould not meet its expenses now, let alone 
lavish one dollar on such a miserable worm as 
Samuel McFadden. And then Samuel McFad- 
den felt depressed and sad, and the haughty 
scorn of the president and cashier cut him to 
the souL He would often go into the side yard, 
and bow his venerable twenty-four inch head, 
and weep gallons and gallons of tears over his 
Insignificance, and pray that he might be made 
worthy of the cashier’s and president’s polite 
attention. 

One night a happy thought struck him ; a 
gleam of light burst upon him, and gazing down 
the dim vista of years with his eyes all blinded 
with Joyous tears, he saw himself rich and re- 
spected. So Samuel McFadden fooled around 
and got a Jimmy, a monkey-wrench, a cross-cut 
saw, a oold chisel, a drill, and about a ton of 
gunpowder and nitro-glycerlne, and all those 
things. Then, in the dead of night, he went to 
the fire-proof safe, and after working at It for a 
while, burst the door and brick into an immor- 
tal smash, with such a perfect success that there 
was not enough of that safe left to make a car- 
pet-tack. Mr. McFadden then proceeded to 
load np with coupons, greenbacks, currency and 
specie, and to nail all the odd change that was 
lying anywhere, so that he pranced out of the 
bank with over one million dollars on him. He 
then retired to an unassuming residence out of 
town, and then sent word to the detectives 
where he was. 

A detective called on him next day, with a 
soothing note from the cashier. McFadden 
treated it with lofty scorn. Detectives called 
on him every day with humble notes from the 
president, cashier, and board of directors. At 
last the bank officers got up a magnificent 
private supper, to which Mr. McFadden was In- 
vited. He came, and as the bank officers 
bowed down In the dust before him, he pon- 
dered over the bitter past, and his soul was filled 
with wild exultation. 

Before he drove away in his carriage that 
night, it was all fixed that Mr. McFadden was to 
keep half a million of that money, and to be un- 
molested if he returned the other half. He ful- 
filled his oontract like an honest man, but re- 
fused, with haughty disdain, the oflfcr of the 
oashler to marry his daughter. 

Mac Is now . honored and respected. He 
moves in the best society, he browses around in 
purple and fine linen and other good clothes, 
and enjoys himself first-rate. And often now 
he takes his infant son on his knee, and tells 
him of his early life, and Instils holy principles 
Into the dhild’s mind, and shows him how, by 
industry and perseverance, and frugality, and 
nitro-glycerlne, and monkey-wrenches, and 
cross-out saws, and familiarity with tho detec- 
tive system, even the poor may rise to affluence 
and responsibility. 


PASSING EVENTS. 

Thb ex-Emperor Napoleon died, at Chisel- 
hurst. on 9th Inst Notice next week. 

Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister has 
been legalised by the Melbourne Legislature. 

Naw census of France shows the population 
to be 38,102,921, a decrease of 300,935 since 1886. 

Tub British Government decliues to support 
the proposal of the Royal Geographical Society 
for.sending out an Arotio expedition, partially 
at the public expense. 

A valuable horse belonging to the Roches- 
ter fire department lay dying of the “ epizootic.” 
A fire alarm sounded, and the noble animal, 
true to his impulses, raised himself upon his 
feet and fell back dead. 

Edward Stokes has been found guilty of the 
murder of James Fisk Jr., on 0th January 1872, 
and sentenced to be hung on 28th February. By 
a curious coincidence he was sentenced on 0th 
Inst., Just one year after the murder of his 
vlotlm. 

The following statistics show the great value 
of tbe milk product of the United States : Milk 
consumed as food, at three cents a quart, is 
worth annually $175,000,000 ; butter, $196,000,- 
000 ; cheese, $29,000,000 ; condensed milk and 
whey and butter-milk, used in raising pork, 
$10,000,000, making a total of $509,000,000. 

The horses in Camden, Ark., are sadly affect- 
ed by the epizootic, and the local newspaper in- 
forms us that they are subjected to a treatment 
of blankets, assafoetlda, and hot whiskey and 
water. It must go to the heart of any genuine 
Arkansas traveler to see the last-mentioned ar- 
ticle lavished upon horses. It never much in- 
creased the locomotivo powers of the human 
race, and a horse who should have the epizootic 
and delirium tremens together wouldn’t be 
likely to travel much farther in this world at 
least. 

The salmon catchers of the Columbia river, 
Oregon, have driven a brisk business daring the 
present season, and It appears from a statement 


of the results that this interest is of no 
proportions. There were taken between ~P 
1 and Aug. 1, 1872, for canning purposes, 170, 
fish, weighing, when dressed, 2 , 700,000 pounds, 
making 60,250 boxes of 48 pounds each, and 
worth at wholesale market prices, $482,000. 
The salmon taken for curing purposes during 
the same season amounted in number to 102,500. 
weighing, when dressed, 2,000,000 pounds, mak- 
ing 13,000 barrels of 200 pounds each, and worth 
$117 000 The total number of salmon taken 
on the lower Columbia River during the season 
of four months amounted to 332,500, weighing 

5.300.000 pounds, and worth $549,000. There 
were also large numbers sent to market for sale 
fresh. 

Tele critic of the Boston Advertise)' having 
said of Mrs. Bouclcault, as Arrah, that “the de- 
licious humor of the race speaks from her el- 
bows and ankles as well as her lips and eyes,” 
a contemporary gets after him in this fashion : 

“ There ! Elbows and ankles, eloquent with the 
delicious humor of a race, is good. This inno- 
vation opens up a new field in dramatic criti- 
cism. We shall now probably hear of Mr. Ed- 
win Booth’s shinbones and knuckles speaking of 
the glowing pensiveness of the Scandinavian 
race, or Mr. Sothern’s back teeth and the nape 
of his neck speaking of the fatuity of the Eng- 
lish nobility. The phlegmatic nature of the 
Dutch may now be discovered in Mr. Jefferson’s 
heels and wrists, and the restlessness of the 
volatile Yankee may speak from the finger nails 
and hip Joints of Mr. Warren. Delicious humor 
speaking from elbows and ankles ! Goodness 
gracious.” 

The occurrence of some suicides which have 
attracted unusual public attention makes It of 
interest to explain that suicides have increased 
of late years in England. In the six years 
1859-04, the annual average was a little over 60 
to every million of population ; but In the six 
years, 1885-70, the latest period to whloh de- 
tailed returns extend, the annual average was 
nearer to 08 than to 07 in a million of the popu- 
lotion. In the first six years the suicides of a 
year only once reached 70 per million of popu- 
lation; in the last three years, 1868, 69, 70, the 
ratios were 70, 73, and 70 per million. Tho 
range in the twelve years was from 62 per mil- 
lion in 1867 to 73 in 1869. Comparing the last 
period of six years with the first, we find that 
the suicides by drowning bear a larger propor- 
tion to the whole number of suicides than they 
dld; but there is a smaller proportion of sui- 
cides by hanging than formerly, though that is 
still the most frequent mode of exit adopted. 

It Is said that probably about 60,000,000, or 

70.000. 000 cod-fish are taken from the sea an- 
nually by the tollers around the shores of New- 
foundland. But even that quantity seems small 
when we consider that the cod yields something 
like 3,500,000 eggs each season, and that even 

8.000. 000 have been found in the roe of a single 
cod ! Other fish, though not equaling the rod, 
are also wonderfully productive. A herring six 
or seven ounces In weight is provided with about 

30.000 ova. After making all reasonable allow- 
ances for the destruction of eggs and of the 
young, It has been calculated that In threc.ypars 
a single pair of herrings would produce 151,009,- 
000. Buffon said that If a pair of herrings wore 
left to breed and multiply undisturbed for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, they would yield a fish 
bulk equal to the whole of tho globe ou which 
we live. The cod far surpasses the herring In 
fecundity. Were it not that vast numbers of 
the eggs are destroyed, fish would so multiply as 
to fill the waters completely. 

What a worry It Is, to be sure, to be a person 
of high degree I There Is poor Lord Walter 
Campbell, reoently employed in a mercantile 
house, who wished to marry a young lady of 
good position. Upon his applying to the young 
lady’s father the parent stated that he referred 
all such questions to his wife. The mother, In 
turn, said she must refer it to the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. The Duke pleaded that, considering his 
connection with royalty, ho must consult his 
eldest son. The marquis could do nothing with, 
out the queen’s consent. Her Majesty felt that 
the Issue must bo referred to the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, as head of the family. The 
Duke rejoined that since the recent changes In 
Germany he looked upon the Emperor William 
as his sovereign, and must bow to his advice. 
The emperor said he could do nothing without 
Prince Bismarck’s opinion, and Prince Bismarck 
declared he had no opinion at all, one way or 
the other. And so the question — to marry or 
not to marry— was brought to a dead- lock. 

Barnum’s Museum, New York, was destroy- 
ed by fire on the morning of 24th ult. The fire 
also consumed Grace Chapel and several dwell- 
ing-houses. The total loss is about $1,000,000, 
one-third of which falls on Mr. Barnum. All 
the animals but three were burned. This Is the 
third time the Fire King has attacked Mr. 
Barnum. The first fire was on July 12, 1885, 
when the old museum, at the corner of Ann 
Street and Broadway, where the Herald build- 
ing now stands, was destroyed. In the winter 
of 1865 Mr. Barnum opened his new museum at 
539 Broadway, which was burnt on March 3, 
1808. Mr. Barnum did not immediately start a 
new museum, but became connected with a 
traveling circus, and it was only at the close of 
the last tenting season that he leased the old 
Hlppotheatlon in 14th Street, and opened it as a 
museum and circus. Mr. Barnum announces 
that he will have another circus, menagerie 
and museum ready by the spring. He has 
ample means at his disposal, being one of the 
wealthiest men in Oonneotiout, and worth 
probably, ten or twelve millions of dollars ’ 
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CHAPTER nL 
wn*ojf a’« sacrifice. 

Archie rushed down the moonlit hill, and 
into the arms of Mike who was rushing up, 
terror In his eyes and blanched face. 

“ What is the matter ?” cried Archie, as Mur- 
phy gasped for breath, “ speak man !” 

“Yea, speak,” thundered the voice of the 
ColoneL “ What has happened ?” 

“ Oh wirra ! It’s 
meself doesn’t know, 
but there’s bad work 
out yonder,” replied 
Mike In a voice 
shaking with emo- 
tion. “ Here Cap- 
tain, run up to the 
house and bring a 
rifle or two from the 
stands, while tho 
masther an’ me 
brings out a canoe. 

Oh run, man, it 
you’ve any sinse in 
your head.” 

Archie turned and 
fled up the hill with- 
out a word, his heart 
bound! ng with 
wildest excitement, 
and Mike dragged 
the Colonel towards 
a small hut of logs 
where the canoes 
were kept. 

“ Come, rouse yer- 
solf,” he cried, some- 
what terrified at the 
stony expression of 
the old man's rugged 
face. “ My name’s 
not Mike Murphy or 
that tanned rascal 
has carried off Miss 
Drosia ; but it’ll be 
4uare If mo an’ you, 
an’ the Captain an’ 

Andy Farmer, don’t 
get her back. The 
apple of me eye that 
she is !” 

Whilo he spoko 
he had got out a 
largo bark canoe, 
and now turned to 
glance over tho lake 
as he placed the light 
thing on the water 
that rippled at his 
feet, whilo the Colo- 
nel sto<xl like a figure 
of grey granite in 
the moonlight. 

Though the moonlight was excessively brilliant 
It was almost impossible to discern any object 
on the wavering, dazzling sheet of water, and 
as a profound silence now reigned, and the fish- 
ing lights had disappeared, the lake appeared 
deserted, but that a trained eye might have 
discovered about a quarter of a mile out some 
durk specks floating idly on tho water ; but 
Mike’s sight was not good and they escaped his 
observation. He held the canoe and pointed to 
the Colonel to enter it, but a sudden faintness 
appeared to overcome the old man, and just as 
Archie camo rushing back with the rifles aud 
paddles, ho sank down on a large boulder 
standing on the margin. 

“ You must go without me,” he said slowly, 

« but bring me back my daughter.” 

“ It’s best so,” said Mike, motioning Archie 
Into the canoe, “he’s so wakely. Now, Captain, 
steady an’ let her have it.” 

Like many even city-bred Canadians, Archie 
was a magnificent canoe man, and casting a 
look of compassion on the dreary form of the 
old man sitting on the rock, his paddle flashed 
through the molten silver of the lake, and 
stoered by Mike the shore rapidly receded be- 
hind them. For the first time Archie had an 
opportunity of questioning Mike, and as the 
canoe flew over tho water he called out — 

“Wliat has occurred ? Did you see any- 
thing ? 

“ Bedrid I dl l,” responded Mike in a voice of 
mingled grief and excitement. “I helped 
Andy Farmer out with his canoe, laughing to 
meself at the fool’s arrand I wor sendin’ him 
on, and thlnkin’ the second Jack-light was be- 
longing to an Indian camp that’s pitched below 
the narrows portage yonder, and then I stood 
wutcblu’ him as he paddled off like fury, for he 
hates Hawk-eye like poison, and when he got 
quito nigh to the two-lights, I heard Miss 
Androaia scream out, an’ thin Winona an’ the 
crack ! ers^k of two rifles or mebbe more, and 
then ike lights went out. an’ the lake was as 
quiet as a churchyard. The saints be good to 
us !” 


“Didn’t you see anything?” asked Archie, 
« to give us a clue should we want one.” 

“ Yes, Just that they wor red-skins as wor in 
the second canoe, but no more, for the Jack- 
lights went out in a wink and my eye-sight’s 
but wake,” replied Mike, guiding the canoe 
towards the spot where the Jack- lights had dis- 
appeared. 

Archie’s stalwart frame quivered with ex- 
citement, and at this moment a faint cry came 
from the spot towards which they were pad- 
dling, and the canoe absolutely bounded through 
the water, as they wielded their paddles with 
redoubled energy. In another moment they 
reached the spot and in an instant discovered 
the position of affairs. Farmer’s canoe floated 
bottom up on the lake, and at a little distance 
floated that which had contained Androsla and 
her companions, and clinging to its side with 
one bare arm, while her pall of raven hair 
floated out on the shimmering water, was 
Winona, her dark eyes burning like wells of 
fire, and the blood pouring in a stream from a 
gun-shot wound in her bronze shoulder. Of 
Androsia or Farmer, or the Indian boy there 
was not a single sign, and It was evident that 
the Indians who had attacked the party must 


but with a powerful stroke of the paddle Mike 
sent the canoe flying towards the head of the 
island, which they would be obliged to round 
before making for the opposite shore. 

“ She’s gone,” he said, in a low voice, “ but as 
sure as my name’s Mike Murphy, I’ll be death 
of the man that done it. Captain deal*, see if 
them rifles is ready.” 

Archie obeyed eagerly, and ascertaining that 
they were ready for instant use he seized his 
paddle, and the canoe leaped on her way hardly 
leaving a track on the shining waters. He was 
obliged to keep silent for a moment to collect 
his scattered thoughts, and then ho looked at 
Mike on whose usually laughing countenance 
a stern and gloomy air had settled down. 

“ Can you imagine what has occurred,” he 
Inquired. “Certainly it is plain that Miss 
Howard has been carried off, but who has done 
the deed ?” 

“ Hawk-eye,” responded Mike, “ who else was 
to do it.” 

“But Jlmsy and Farmer?” said Archie. 
“ where are they ?” 

“At the bottom of the lake,” said Mike 
quietly, “ them two shots finished them com- 
plete, an’ no mistake. Och, why didn’t Winona, 
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have succeeded in escaping behind the shelter 
of one of the two little islands, one of which 
rose not far from the spot where Archie and 
Mike now found themselves. Dumb with dis- 
may Mike paused with uplifted paddle, and 
gazed over the lonely sheet of water ; but Archie 
aocustomed to prompt aotlon brought the canoe 
alongside that to which Winona was clinging, 
and prepared to take her into the frail bark, as 
he saw that her strength was ebbing fast, for 
the water was turning crimson around her. As 
Mike perceived his purpose he roused himself 
from his momentary stupor and while Archie 
endeavored to maintain the balance of the 
canoe he leant over and grasped Winona’s arm 
to draw her closer. “Ah, thin, Winona, asthore, 
where's Miss Drosia?” he exclaimed, “sure it’s 
not murdhered the colleen is ! spake, girl, and 
don’t be smilin’ in that deadly way !” 

Winona drew back from his grasp, and in a 
voice that already sounded faint, she exclaim- 
ed — 

“Linger not here ! The opposite 'shore, quick 
before she is lost to you for ever.” ~ 

“We can’t leave you here to die,” said Archie 
in terrible perplexity, “ come let me draw you 
into the canoe, quick.” 

Winona waved her beautiful arm with a ges- 
ture of determination and authority. She looked 
Archie fearlessly in the face. 

“ Squaw must die in few minutes, squaw not 
afraid to die now. Hurry on the trail and say 
to my white sister when you take her back to 
the lodge of her father, that the spirit of Winona 
will be over at her side. She loved me.” 

Before Archie or Mike oould guess at her 
purpose, the girl relaxed her hold on the canoe, 
and, with a single radiant upward look, the 
dusky head and lovely face disappeared beneath 
the waters of the lake, and she had vanished 
from before them like a dream. 

Mike uttered a cry of grief and Archie nearly 
upset the canoe as he involuntarily half rose 
from his knees, intending to dive after tho 
heroic girl, who had thus removed the only ob- 
stacle to their immediate pursuit of Androsia ; 


the lake at this spot, and It had already swept 
tho empty canoes a considerable distance from 
the place where Winona had so nobly sa- 
crificed hor chance of life in the vain hope of 
serving her beloved foster-sister. As they 
paddled towards the landing it was decided 
that Mike should remain with the old Colonel, 
while Captain Frazer returned to Sandy Point 
and procured the assistance of his guides of tho 
morning, and as many experienced hands blh 
they could muster to Join in the pursuit and 
rescue of Androsia. and merely pausing to let 
Mike spring to shore, Archie turned the canoe 
towards the abode of Bill Montgomery, which 
lay at a distance of some fourteen miles from 
the lodge of the old recluse. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BELL MONTGOMERY, TIIK TRAPPER. 

As Archie sped along through the lonely 
moonlight, the rapidly following events which 
had marked this first day of his abode beneath 
the roof of Colonel Howard, flitted through his 
brain over and over again until as If under tho 
influence of some weird dream. The solemn 
stillness of tho cloudless night, the extraordinary 
effect of the fa- 
thomless purple sky, 
with its golden hosts 
reflected in the now 
molonless bosom of 
the lake, conveying 
a sensation as though 
he swung in some 
measureless space, 
where stars revolved 
beneath, above and 
around him, added 
to tho unreality that 
seemed to invest all 
things. The dazzling 
yet pensive face of 
Androsia as he had 
seen her for a few 
brief moments,, 
flashed on him from 
the white mists that 
curled on the banks, 
where swamps or 
morasses stretched 
back from the lake, 
and amongst the re- 
flected shirs over 
which Ms canoe 
rushed, the burning 
eyes of the noble 
Indian girl flashed 
up at him, or the 
perfect face of Far- 
mer went drifting 
by in the unfa- 
thomable purple 
abyss beneath the 
prow, with dead, 
wide-open eyes, and 
golden beard swayed 
by some unseen in- 
fluence, and a mock- 
ing smile carved on • 
his ivory lips. The 
forest rose up like a 
huge black wall on 
every hand, thread- 
ed by myriads of 
fireflies emitting a 
pale, phosphorescent 
light; and so intense 
was the silence, that 
Archie hailed with 
delight the distant 
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the waters of the lake rushed tumultuously 
down a slight and rocky incline, ere they settled 


“ They can’t be far ahead of us, ” said 
Archie, straining his eyes towards the opposite 
shore as they rounded the head of the islet; but 
there was nothing visible but a stretch of rip- 
pling silver with the solemn shade of the forest 
on tho bank stretching blackly over It- Tho 
fugitives must already have reached this pro- 
tecting shadow, for as far as Captain Frazer’s 
keen gaze could reach there was neither canoe 
or Indians in sight. 


into the channel of the river which ran through 
some ten miles of wild and magnificent scenery 
before emptying itself into one of our mighty in- 
land seas. The sound restored his mental balance 
at once, and he braced himself for the arduous 
task he had before him. He had to carry his 
canoe unassisted over a portage some mile and 
a half in length, and through a dense wilder- 
ness of which he was almost ignorant; but it 
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iu the dark woods through which he would 
have to make his way, that sent the blood 
rushing to his heart in almost suflocating waves. 
It was the knowledge that if any misadventure 
befell him, Androsia would be beyond any hope 
of succor long before a party could start on the 
trail of her captors. 

His hair clung to his brow In damp masses, 
and every muscle ached again, as he leaped 
ashore at some distance above the rapids, and 
drew his canoe up the mossy bank, slippery 


to Mike, who listened in silence, and then 
turned the head of the canoe back towards the 
shore they had left. 

“It’s no use pursuing them,” ho said, “you 
nor I knows little of them woods, Captain; but 
before three hours is over there’ll be a party on 
their trail as’ll make them hear reason. To 
think of the purty colleen as is in their dirty 
paw*s, the rascally spalpeens ! and the good- 
hearted girleen they’ve put under the lake. 
The heavens be her bed this night.” 

The blood-thirsty crew,” said Archie, whose 
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wood-craft. 

“ They have a heavy account to pay. Three 
murders to answer for: Winona, Jimsy, poor 
lad, and Farmer!” 

“ That same last is what Father Delaney in 
his prachments used to call a ’trial wld a bles- 
sin' in it,” replied Mike with intense philosophy, 
“if that wor all the Injuns dkl this night it’s not 
Mike Murphy ’ud be afthur callin’ them hard 
names, the craythurs. But, och wirra ! to think 
of Miss Drosia an’ Winona, an’ the onld masther 
we’ve got to face wid the news.” 

Archie could hardly repress a shudder as 
they swept over the spot where Winona had 
disappeared, and Mike turned away his head, 
as he paddled on with, If possible, redoubled 
speed. The current set rather strongly down 


carrying his paddle and rifle in his hand, he 
pushed boldly into the impenetrable darkness 
of the faintly defined track he had to follow. 
For two hours he labored on through a darkl 
ness that might almost be felt, dashing him- 
self against the fallen timber, climbing over 
huge decayed logs, bursting by sheer physical 
force through thickets of underbrush, struggling 
through marshy holes, but keeping the roar of 
the river close to his right hand. This sound 
was his only guide, for he had almost imme- 
diately wandered from the merely nominal 
path over which he had come in the morning. 
He was nearly exhausted with his tramp, ladon, 
as he was, with canoe and rifle, when through 
the damp night air there came the spicy per- 
fume of a pine wood, and with a feeling of inex- 
pressible relief, he knew that the wearisome 
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Portage was passed. He remembered the grove 
of kingly pines at the foot of the rapids, and 
poshing his way to the margin of the river, in a 
few minutes he was seated in the canoe, which 
fortunately had sustained no injury in its rough 
transit, and simply using his paddle as a rudder, 
was being borne rapidly towards his destination 
on the resistless current of the broad river. In 
place of walls of sombre foliage, great crags 
loomed through the shadows, for, during his pas- 
sage of the Portage, the moon had disappeared, 
and it was not yet dawn. Vast uncouth shapes 
of granite, bare of shrub or verdure, opening 
ghastly gleaming gateways into the shades be- 
yond, or rising from the foaming waters 
like the walls of mammoth cathedrals, or 
meeting across the channel like shadowy 
bridges, spanning the hideous torrent of an 
Acheron, sped away to the right and left as the 
resistless current bore him easily forward. He 
was glad of the rest, and was content, as he 
knew that he was proceeding even faster than 
if dependent on his own exertions, and he 
glanced anxiously at the sky in an effort to cal- 
culate how long he had been upon his journey. 
The motionless darkness which precedes dawn 
hung upon the heavens, but even as he looked a 
sudden rose tint stole up the sky, and slowly, 
slowly rippled over the dark dome. In another 
five minutes a bar of fire ran along the Jagged 
peaks overhanging the west bank of the river. 
The ruby tint slowly paled to a faint tender gold, 
and as the sun rose, the night rolled away like a 
purple scroll on which her story had been writ- 
ten in countless hosts of stars. An eagle rose 
screaming from his eyrie close at hand, and 
turned his flight towards the sun, mounting 
uutil he faded into the radiance of the morning. 
Never was daylight less welcome, for Captain 
Frazer felt that despite his exertions nearly 
seven hours had passed since Androsia had dis- 
appeared, and two more must elapse ere he 
would reach the shanty of Bill Montgomery. 
He knew that the cleverest trappers and guides 
of the region would assemble promptly to 
avenge an outrage as daring as it was extraor- 
dinary at this period of Canadian history, when 
the red man and the white join in a not alto- 
gether hollow fellowship, and when war-paint 
and scalping-knives are romances of the past, 
at least so far as regards the greater portion of 
our vast territory. He knew this, but who 
could tell whether or no success would crown 
their efforts to recover her. It seemed as though 
his three weeks absence from Toronto had ex- 
tended into a score of years, and the faces of 
the friends he had left there appeared like the 
phantoms of a dream. Even Cecil Bertrand’s 
starry eyes were dim and far off, but close to 
him, radiant, vivid, absorbing, was the face of 
Androsia Howard, whom lie had seen but for 
five little moments, in the gloaming of the 
previous evening, and whom in all probability 
his eyes would never rest on again. He felt 
almost angry at the persistency with which the 
girl’s face haunted him, and endeavored in a 
score of ways to banish the vision, but in vain, 
for fix his mind on what he would, above all 
rose the lustrous eyes, and snowy brow, with its 
halo of rich hair. A fresher, keener air warned 
him that he was nearing the mouth of the 
river, and approaching the vast sheet of water 
on the shore of which stood the shanty of Bill 
Montgomery, and in another half hour he had 
rounded the right bank, and was out on the 
lake, over which a faint ripple was running, 
just sufficiently strong to cover the sapphire 
waters with a dainty lace-work of snowy foam. 
He had half a mile of coasting to do before 
reaching the residence of the young trapper, but 
the tiny shanty was plainly visible standing 
under a grove of dark pines, on a promontory 
ahead of a peculiarly bold and magnificent 
character. A vast cliff, four hundred feet in 
height, rose like a wall of alabaster from the 
hike, and towards the land declined in a majestic 
sweep until it met the emerald bank, and its 
jogged summit was crowned by a few gigantic 
and gnarled pines, which shewed against the 
liquid blue of the cloudless sky like swarthy 
giants plumed and crested with jet. A tiny 
beach Jiko a fairy ring of gold surrounded the 
cliff. In the distance, like a beautiful and 
shadowy mirage, loomed one of the great Man- 
itoulin group of islands, and on the horizon the 
dingy sails of a lake schooner caught the slanting 
sunbeams. 

Far or near the only visible links with man, 
were the brown shanty in its shady eyrie 
amongst the pines, and the schooner fading 
dream-like into the blue distance. 

Archie’s keen eyes detected a wreath of 
smoke rising from the shanty, and a couple of 
canoes turned bottom up on the strip of beach 
in the frowning shadow of the clifT, and he judged 
correctly that Bill was at home. He had felt 
rather uneasy on this point, as he had feared 
that the young trapper might have remained 
over-night at tiie home of the parents of the 
girl be was to marry, some ten miles farther 
down the coast, and whom, as we have seen, he 
intended to visit the previous evening. 

In a few moments he had sprung on the crisp 
yellow strand, and drawing his canoe out of the 
water, commenced the ascent of the cliff by a 
rude, ladder-like path hewn in its precipitous 
side partly by dame nature and partially by the 
muscular hands of the trapper. The ascent 
would have been formidable to a light head or 
unaccustomed limbs, but Arcbie arrived at the 
top with his dark face in a glow, and with that 
Fense of exultation which a man experiences 
when be has scaled an eminence either mental 
or natural. 

He dashed into the spicy shadow of the pine- 
grove, and found the shanty door swinging open, 


and a savory odor of cooking puffing out from 
its dim recesses. A semi-circle of lank deer- 
hounds, hairy terriers and grotesque otter- 
hounds was ranged closely round the rude 
threshold, so intent on the culinary operations 
going on within that they hardly observed his 
approach, and he stepped into the shanty before 
Bill Montgomery, who was leaning over the 
hearth, perceived that he had a visitor. Archie’s 
quick tread on the earthen floor, brought the 
young trapper round from his task of grilling 
the rich slices of a lake salmon, over the embers, 
and he eyed Archie in silent astonishment, as 
he reared his lofty form, until his curly head 
nearly disappeared amid the rude rafters of the 
shanty. Captain Frazer was in his shirt-sleeves, 
and his passage of the Portage, had not only 
torn his clothes into huge rents, but his face 
and hands were literally covered with scratches, 
several of which had bled profusely. He had 
long since lost his hat, and altogether his ap- 
pearance was startling in the extreme to the 
trapper who, some few hours previously, had 
seen him in the unexceptional get-up of a 
modern tourist, point-device, indeed, for our 
Archie was not above being somewhat particular 
in his toilet. 

“ Wal, I’m bet !” was Bill’s first ejaculation as 
Archie flung himself on a primitive seat, form- 
ed of a log sawn across and elevated on end, 

“ what’s up, Capt’n ?” 

In a few words Archie explained his presence 
at the shanty, interrupted by ejaculations of in- 
dignation from the trapper, whose brown eyes 
gathered ominous fire as he listened. When 
Archie concluded he brought one mighty hand 
down on the other like a sledge hammer, as he 
exclaimed — 

“By ginger! it’s the darndest owdacious 
trick I ever heerd on. The tarnal galoots ! but 
they’ll suffer, you bet !” 

Bill was a man of prompt action, and after 
snatching a hasty meal, the two young men, 
entered the trapper’s canoe, and turned her 
head In the direction of the Sandy-Point Tavern 
some ten miles farther down the coast. 

It’s not a mite of use follerin them red- 
skins without two or three men along,” remark- 
ed the trapper as the birch bark flew like a 
thing of life over the gently swelling lake, “ an’ 

I left Jim Harty and Lumber Pete, down to the 
tavern last night, they’re nigh about the best 
men in the woods you’d happen on in quite a 
while.” 

“It’s a pity we’ve lost so many hours,” said 
Captain Frazer, who, greatly invigorated by the 
hospitality of the young trapper, was using his 
paddle with nervous energy as he thought of 
Androsia and her wretched and despairing 
father. 

Wal, yon see they’ve taken to the woods,” 
replied the trapper thoughtfully, « an’ they 
can’t make much tracks until we’re up with 
them. I guess Lumber Pete’ll be able to give 
us a short cut way to catch up with them. It’s 
the darndest good piece of luck that he hadn’t 
taken up his stakes for Manitoba. We’d hev’ 
been off there next week. There’s a providence 
in the ways things happens.” 

“ Do schooners often come up this way ?” in- 
quired Captain Frazer whose eye had been 
caught by the white sails of the vessel he had 
seen some three quarters of an hour previously, 
as she glided now suddenly between them and 
the shadowy Manitoulin, evidently making in 
shore. 

The trapper glanced at the distant vessel 
little curiously. 

. “Why no, the’re off and on at the Copper 
Mines a good sight farther down, but they don’t 
come nigh here often. A fishing smack I bet, 
a little out of her grounds.” 

Of course Bill agreed with Mike’s idea that 
Hawk-eye was the abductor of Androsia, and 
Winona’s melancholy fate, not to mention the 
murder of Farmer and the Indian lad, « filled 
him,” as he expressed it, “chock full of burniu’ 
rage.” He was a splendid specimen of a 
Canadian backwoods-man, an honest, simple 
fellow with a heart as tender as his muscles 
were tough, and about as learned in the ways of 
the outside world as the huge hound which lay 
at his feet in the canoe, and was his confidential 
friend, the very prince of canine deer-slayers, 
and wiser, in the eyes of his master, than any 
sage who swept the stars, or read the history of 
the creation in pre-adamite formations and old 
red sand-stone, as though they were primers 
especially gotten up for his delectation. Wherever 
Bill Montgomery loomed upon the vision, the 
deep chest, long fine ears and wistful eyes of old 
Put were surely to be seen, and he lay now in 
the bottom of the canoe, with his huge head 
upon his paws dozing and blinking lazily in 
the hot sunshine that poured broadly over the 
lake, as the sun rose higher in the sky. Bill was 
shrewd too, but the life of solitary adventure he 
led had not tended to sharpen his faculties, as 
communion with his kind would have done, and 
it rarely happened that events occurred to put 
his natural “social keenness,” to coin an ex- 
pression, into play ; when they did he was 
generally equal to the emergency. 

Archie learned from him that Hawk-eye had 
not been seen round the “ Tavern” for some days, 
indeed since his rencontre with Captain Frazer, 
and the conclusion they arrived at was that he 
had been engaged in elaborating the plot which 
had resulted in the abduction of Androsia. The 
fact of the passion with which the girl had in- 
spired the wild and daring half-breed being well 
known to the scattered dwellers in that lonely 
region. 

“ Here we be,” said Bill, as after a couple of 
hours steady pulling, he ran his canoe on a 
sandy tongue of land, jutting a little distance 


into the lake. A tangled shrubbery of low 
lying cedar bushes grew rankly over it, but on 
the mainland the familiar vision of an orderly, 
square log farm-house, standing in a trim 
orchard, that reposing in turn in a setting of 
golden wheat fleldfr, and all thrown picturesquely 
out by a back ground of dense green woods, pro- 
claimed that some solitary settler had battled 
with, and wrested from the mighty forest, a 
precious freehold. 

The trapper stepped ashore, followed by 
Archie, while Put yawned and stretched himself 
on the level sand, and throwing their paddles 
over their shoulders, the two young men pushed 
through a narrow path amid the cedars, and 
made for the Tavern, as this cheerful, cultivat- 
ed oasis In the wilderness was termed. The 
door stood open, shaded by a huge vine of £ops, 
its tassels and leaves dancing in the wind, and 
the drowsy bir-r-r of a spinning wheel came 
from the interior. A rosy matron in a black, 
quilted petticoat and loose cotton jacket stood in 
the doorway feeding a troop of chickens like 
balls of yellow animated floss, and she looked 
up as she heard the steps of the two men. She 
recognized the trapper and Captain Frazer, and 
her fresh, comely face assumed an expression of 
some concern as she observed the troubled looks 
on their countenances. She stepped down to 
meet them, surrendering the pan of cold mush 
an undisputed prey to the chickens. 

‘What’s the matter?” she said anxiously. 
“ Bill, has anything happened along of the old 
man ?” 

“ I hain’t seen the old man since last night,” 
replied the trapper, “I guess he’s all right, but 
there’s been a sight of bad work up to Lake 
Chetowaik. Hawk-eye, well’s we can make out, 
has carried off Miss Drosia and killed that there 
Farmer, poor Winona and Jimsy, and the 
Capt’n and me hev’ come for your old man 
and Lumber Pete to track the Bnake.” 

“ Harty’s been out trolling since dawn.” re- 
plied Mrs. Harty, “ I thought you’d a met him, 
but Lumber Pete’s Inside talkin’ to Sally. Come 
right in.” 

With a face pale with horror the good woman 
led Frazer and Bill into the great square room, 
where pretty Sally stood at her spinning wheel, 
as rosy, fair and arch, as the “ Puritan Maiden 
Priscilla,” and lounging on a wooden settle 
against the wall was the form of Lumber Pete, 
admiring her through clouds of tobacco smoke. 

In the mean time the schooner was tacking 
towards the shore, from the shelter of the 
Island. 


CHAPTER V. 

LUMBER PETE. 

Sally paused in her demure walk to and fro 
before the spinning-wheel; and Lumber Pete 
sat upright on the settle, as Mrs. Harty ushered 
in the new-comers. Sally’s roses deepened as 
the form of the trapper darkened the narrow 
doorway, but faded again as she observed the 
dark and stern expression of his usually laughing 
countenance, and the unexpected presence of 
Captain Frazer. 

Her bright hazel eyes asked a thousand ques- 
tions her tongue would not summon courage to 
form before the stranger, added to which the 
consciousness that she had been rather encour- 
aging the playful gallantries of Lumber Pete iu 
the absence of her betrothed, kept her silent. 

She was a lithe, rosy creature, brown and 
dimpled, active as a fawn, and her pretty round 
face lighted by a pair of the archest, shyest, 
frankest eyes that were ever placed in a 
woman’s head. She could handle a rifle or spear 
a trout with considerable dexterity, and had 
never seen a white woman with the exception 
of her mother, and occasionally Androsia, in 
her life of eighteen years. 

Lumber Pete was a Lower Canadian voyageur, 
turned trapper. He was about fifty years of 
age, of a dapper and dandified aspect, and much 
esteemed for his social qualities as well as his 
great skill in woodcraft. He was small, spare 
and active, with a droll, old, wrinkled lace 
completely bare of moustache or whiskers, 
which made him look like an elderly boy. In 
his hours of social relaxation he was inseparable 
from a huge violin, of a brown and antique ap- 
pearance, and which he invariably spoko of as 
“Madame.” It lay beside him on the settle, 
with the bow lying across it, and he had evi- 
dently been regaling Sally with tender melodies 
while she spun. 

Bill Montgomery was too pre-occupied to feel 
even a pang of jealousy, though at other times 
the position of affairs would have made him 
what he called “ wrathy,” and, with a kindly nod 
totally he turned to Lumber Pete, and, in a few 
terse sentences explained the errand which had 
brought himself and Archy to the “Tavern,” 
while Sally and Mrs. Hardy listened with faces 
of dismay and horror. 

Lumber Pete listened in silence, absently pat- 
ting “ Madame ” fondly, while his small, grey 
eyes snapped and sparkled iu the cool shadow 
of the “keeping-room ” like points of fire. He 
set his little thin lips into an iron line, and as 
Bill concluded he rose to his feet and tightened 
the leathern belt round his slim figure, feeling 
to ascertain if his sharp hunting knife was in 
its sheath. 

He settled his coon-skin cap tightly on his 
head, and lifted the violin tenderly from the 
bench. 

“ Mam’selle,” he said, turning to Sally, who 
was crying beside tbe spinning-wheel, « behold 
Madame, from whom circumstances obliges me 
to part for a period; to thy care I commit her.” 

“ Bother your old fiddle !” retorted Sally, un- 
gratefully, emerging from behind her blue check 


apron, In a burst of indignant tears, “ yon 
mindin’ your fiddle, and Winona shot and Miss 

Drosia carried off. Oh, you ” 

Speech failed to convey her indignation, but 
she shot looks of fire at him, and retired, sob- 
bing behind her apron. 

a Ingrate !” murmured Lumber Pete, in 
tender reproach ; “ Madame, who has so often 
warbled a thousand things to thee, to be thus 
despised !” 

As he spoke he was tying the thongs of his 
moccasins. 

“ Don’t you mind her,” said Mrs. Hardy, com- 
fortingly, “ I’ll see to it for you. Here’s your 
rifle and powder pouch.” 

“ Merci. Now behold ! I am ready. Madame, 
adieu. Adieu to' thee, Sarah, ma petite.” 

“ Get out!” said Sally, enraged at Bill witness- 
ing the result of her coquetry with her elderly 
adorer, and tossing her pretty head she rushed 
out of the front door, followed by Bill, who 
wanted a word with his pretty sweetheart be- 
fore he departed on his perilous expedition. 

Archie chafed under the unavoidable delay 
that had taken place, and with a hasty adieu to 
Mrs. Harty, he retraced his steps towards the 
canoe, followed by Lumber Pete singing in a 
debonair manner: 

“ En roulant ma boule roulant, 

En roulant ma boule,” 

the refrain of a chanson familiar to every voy - 
ageur on the St. Lawrence. 

Bill lingered for a moment whispering to 
Sally in the Inadequate shade of a neighboring 
oorn-patch, and thus it happened that the three 
men wound their way through the cedar bushes 
in Indian file, Archie very much iu advance of 
the two trappers, Each moment added to his 
impatience to begone, to be actively employed 
In tbe effort to recover the lost girl. 

Bill overtook Lumber Pete, and the two men 
hurried their steps to reach Captain Frazer, who 
had disappeared amid the bushes ahead. 

“ I left word with Mrs. Hardy to send the old 
man along after us,” said Bill ; « and I guess us 
three will be able to fix that varmint Hawk-eye. 
Thar’s old Put rustlin’ among them bushos. 
Queer he’d leave the canoe anyways !” 

At this moment a sharp cry came from the 
bushes ahead, amongst which Archie had dis- 
appeared, and at the same moment a fierce, 
yelping bark and deep growl from old Put. 

The trappers ran forward, Bill breaking down 
tbe tough bushes as he plunged through them, 
and paused with a cry of horror as they nearly 
fell over the prostrate body of Captain Frazer, 
who lay on the sand, his right arm pinned to 
his side with a long, slender arrow, and the 
blood, in a stream slender and slow, trickling 
over the glittering sand like a crimson thread. 

Bill Montgomery’s bronzed face turned livid 
in the bright sunlight, and hardly waiting to see 
if Archie still breathed, he shouted to the hound 
which stood near by, growling in a low, savage 
key, with bared fangs and glittering eyes. 

“ Hi, at him, old boy, at him !” 

“ Ciel! Is the young man dead?” exclaimed 
Lumber Pete, stooping over Archie’s white and 
rigid face, as the hound flung himself with a 
headlong rush into the bushes on the right, 
cheered on by Bill’s loud cry. 

“ ’Pears to me it’s so,” said the young trap- 
per, ruefully, gazing down at the motionless 
form; “it seems to me as if ‘he devil was 
hoofin’ It mighty spry through this here location 
these times ! ’Er ! if that, ain’t Put settin’ his 
fangs in some feller’s carcass !” 

A savage growl of triumph came through the 
bushes to them, and died suddenly into dead 
silence. 

“ He’s got the devil, whosomever he be’s!” 
cried Bill, triumphantly. “ Now, Pete, yon 
look after the Captain, and let me at him.” 

To judge from the expression of the young 
trapper’s face, it would be but a short shrift the 
slayer of Archie Frazer had to expect at 
his hands; and while Lumber Pete sought 
for some sign of life in the prostrate form, 
Bill Montgomery, guided by the last growl of 
the hound, pushed through the bushes with 
Lumber Pete’s rifle in his hand at full cock. 
His eyes were almost savage in their deadliness 
of purpose, and his strong, white teeth showed 
between his parted lips, clenched so rigidly as 
to alter the outline of his jaw. 

He beat back the bushes iu his impetuous 
course until he had nearly crossed the narrow 
tongue of land, and the sparkling waters laugh, 
ed through the lace-like, aromatic boughs of 
the cedars. In another moment ho stood on 
the little margin of beach, and a single glance 
sent the fiery blood leaping like a flame over his 
face. 

Almost in the lapping water lay the huge, 
white body of Put, with a shining knife plunged 
deep into his faithful breast, and the water be- 
yond dyed a deep crimson by the blood pouring 
from the wound ; but over the wide lake or 
along the wooded shore, there was not a single 
sign or token of Archie Frazer’s slayer. Bill 
gazed vacantly at the body of his dog, and then 
he stooped and plucked the knife from the gap- 
ing wound. As his eye rested on the rudely- 
carved handle, a look of bewildered recognition 
swept across his face, succeeded by an expres- 
sion of deadly hate. 

“ Hawk-eye !” he said slowly to himself; “ but 
how’s he about here, the red blood-sucker? 
Well, Miss Drosia can’t be far off, that’s one 
thing. Put, my old chap, the redskin that killed 
you’s did a dark day’s work for himself.” 

In the meantime the schooner had nearly 
disappeared round a slight curve In the ooast, 
in the direction whence poor Archie Frazer had 
come in the early morning. 

{To be continued.) 
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I. 

*Tis Now Tear’s Ere in the icy street 
And fow there are, whoyet dare the wind, 

They bow their heads, to the driving sleet, 

Ana hasten on, till their homes they find. 

Ebon, one by one, do they disappear— 

Now the dark street, grows more cold and drear. 

Qod help the poor in their wretched plight, 

Who know not the bliss of a home to-night 
While, howling 
And whistling 

The storm sweeps on, in pitiless might. 

II. 

*Tis New Year’s Eve, by the fireside bright 
There are happy faces around the hearth. 

And oft a game, or a talc is tried, 

To pass the time, till the New Year’s birth. 

Gay arc the young, as they laugh and sing, 

And talk of the future, and what ’twill bring— 

The older brows wear a sadder shade 
They think on the past, and its changes made. 
Thus gaily 
Yet sadly 

The dying hours of the Old Year fade. 

III. 

’Tis New Year's Eve in a garret old, 

Where a thin, pale form, in sickness lay. 

Small shelter there, from the piercing cold, 

From want and woe, does she fade away. 

But it soon must come, that last long breath, 

Yet,, she would wait, for the Old Year’s death ; 

But one second more— calm rests her head. 

The hour has struck, and her spirit’s tied, 

While gaily 
Yet sadly, 

The hells proclaim, that the Old Year’s dead- 

Qckbkc, Nkw Y par’s Eve, 1872. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

BY MRS. ALEX. ROSS. 

OF MOXTKEAL. 

CHARTER IV. 

TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 

T had been for several days, myself nnd my 
bn by, in the old Chateau at my father’s seig- 
niory. My brain was racked and wrong, I 
could neither think nor pray; it seemed ns if 
my task in life was done, that there was no- 
thing left for me but tolio down and die; every- 
one around was kind and gentle towards me ns 
they had ever been, but I felt there was little 
sympathy between us on the subject, ever 
uppermost In my mind. They never said so, 
never even hinted at such a thing, yet I felt 
that in the heart of each there dwelt a suspi- 
cion that all that overwhelming evidence, every 
word of which boro against, my husband, could 
not possibly be all a lie; there was not one 
pingle testimony in his favor except his own 
simple assertion, “I am innocent.” 

His unblemished character in all the time 
past, and his word were treated as things of 
naught. 

His mother was better, able to be about again, 
and she and old Mr. De Salaberry came to see 
me. Mrs. De Halaberry and I spent the most 
ol the day in my own room, she, like myself, 
perfectly convinced that the whole was a con- 
spiracy. I had told her all my past relations 
with Sir Frederic Riddle; of his look of hate as 
he sat with eyes fixed upon me in the concert 
room; of the cruel words with which he came 
to tell me that ray husband was in the fangs of 
the law ; the cold gleam of his white blue eye 
a- it said stronger than any words could express, 
“ Y on have made your choice, you have thrown 
a way a title, wealth and power, you are the 
wife of a felon, my hate has hunted you down 
and I shall not halt until I see your head, as I 
promised you I would, laid with misery In 
death.” 

MV had not many words to say to each other, 
but we knelt down together and prayed that 
God would show us what to do, that by the one 
or t be other, he would make Adolph’s inno- 
cence to be as clear as the noonday. 

Ere the evening closed in, and my mother-in- 
law had left us for her own home, light had 
dawned in my mind; I saw clearly and as it 
Were by a single flfesh, the work that I had to 
do. I blamed myself for my culpable negligence 
in sitting with folded hands when I should have 
been up nnd doing, at my ]x>st waiting and 
watching there. My head did not press a pillow 
that night. I wrote a long letter to my father 
and mother telling them it was vain to seek 
me. 1 had gone to prove my husband’s innocence 
and I bad left my child In their charge, sure 
that if I never came back she would be cared 
for as I had been ; but I added hopefully, « I 
will come back. I have full faith that God has 
put it In my heart how the spoiler will be de- 
stroyed, the innocent made free.” 

This ever I went up to an att ic store-room where 
nuts, apples, and such like were always kept, 
and providing myself with a quantity of butter- 
nuts, I took a tin Jug which always hung in the 
bathroom, and bringing all to my own apart- 
ment, locked the door lest even at that hour 
(the dead of night,} some one should be stirring 
and find out my secret. I put wood in my stove, 
and on the top of it, in the tin jug, I boiled the 


soft outer black shell of the butternuts, until I 
saw they were fit for my purpose, and then 
pouring the decoction into the wash basin, I dyed 
my pale brown hair a shining black, my fair skin 
face, neck and hands as brown as an Indian’s. 
This over I dressed myself in the plainest black 
dress I possessed. Fortunately for the furtherance 
of my plan, I was In mourning at the time for 
an aunt of Dr. De Salaberry’s. After my toilet 
was finished I looked at myself with eager, 
peering eyes in the mirror. I was pleased, the 
transformation was perfect. I now made n 
bundle of some of my plainest linens, placed 
my money in a pocket book which I carefully 
put in an inner pocket of my underskirt, I 
looked at my watch, it was nearly four o’clock 
in the morning. I had several miles to walk 
before I would meet the diligence which carry- 
ing the mail would pass through the village on 
my father’s seigniory. I now hurriedly threw on 
my water-proof Gloak, a hat plainly trimmed 
with crape, and without a thought of child, 
father or mother, my whole soul bent with all 
its strength on the work I believed God had 
given ine to do, I left the house where I was 
born and bred. 

I heaved no sigh for the past, it was all gone 
by. I thrust It from me forever, determined 
that now I would live in the present, for the 
future. I had strong faith that I was on the 
Lord’s errand, nothing else could have given me 
such strength and courage in that long walk 
alone with the wind and trees in the silent 
night. 

I passed many cottages in which dwelt those 
who themselves and their fathers, for genera- 
tions before them had been dwellers on the 
seigniory, each of whom I knew by name; they 
were all hushed in quiet repose; not a light to 
be seen; my footsteps although swift fell lightly 
on the soft ground on which was spread a thin 
covering of snow ; not a dog barked as I passed 
by. I heard no living thing, not a sound of life 
from the time I left my father’s dwelling until 
I entered the outskirts of the village from 
which ovei^oyed I saw at a little distance the 
diligence just about to start. 

I entered the little bar-room, paying my fare 
to the landlord, a man I knew well. There 
could have been no greater proof that my dis- 
guise was perfect, than Ills offering to give me 
a little spirits which the driver and a friend 
were indulging in, on the plea that it was a cold 
morning. 

I was seated in the diligence, I had begun my 
work and my heart beat with a quieter pulse 
than I had known since the evening my hus- 
band left me to go with those two men. 

By eight o’clock we were at Villeneuve’s Hotel, 
opposite the Bonsecours market, nnd entering 
I left my parcel, there, sayingl would call for it in 
the course of the day, that I was going to search 
for a boarding house. The man asked me what 
I had come into the town to do? If I wanted 
work he would be glad to give it to me in his 
own house, there was plenty of sewing to do as 
well as many other things. J thanked him but 
said I liad plenty of work of my own, I could 
not spare an hour to anyone ; and then I took 
my way to Notre Dame street, directing my 
steps to the vicinity of the Court House. 

There are several large handsome houses there, 
one of which I knew from my husband, had 
been hired and handsomely furnished by Sir 
Frederic Diddle. My object was to get a room 
in some plain boarding house as nearly opposite 
to the one In which he lived as possible. I was 
successful at once. A house which had evidently 
seen better days and was almost opposite to Sir 
Frederic’s, bore a large white placard pasted on 
one side of the door with “ Private Boarding 
House” in large letters printed thereon. 

I rung the bell which was answered by an 
elderly woman in rusty black, but like her house, 
clean and tidy. I asked her whether she was 
the mistress? To which she replied in the affir- 
mative, to my great delight speaking good 
French and so showing me she was one of my 
“ own people.” This was most desirable ; if I was 
to be an inmate of her house, I, of all things, 
wished to be free from the notice or comment 
of English people. I told her what I wanted, 
board in an upper room, as high up as possible, 
in the attic if she could give it to me and to the 
front. 

She had such an one to let, and in a few 
minutes I was installed as t Do occupant of a 
little barely furnished garret room from the 
window of which I could see into several of the 
rooms in Sir Frederic’s residence, immediately 
opposite and below my eyes. 

A man servant was spreading a cloth on the 
breakfast table in one of the rooms. I could see 
every movement he made, distinguish the toast 
as he brought it in and placed It on the table, 
the silver coffee pot, perforated egg cups, covered 
meat dJsh, small china service, all so distinctly 
seen as the morning sun threw its rays into the 
apartment that only a little Imagination would 
be necessary to make me fancy I could put out 
my hand and touch them. 

While I yet sat looking at the scene before 
me, Sir Frederic came in, lifted his napkin, 
placed it on his knee, and then pouring out- a 
glass of water from an Indian earth bottle which I 
stood on the table, he held the tumbler up be- • 
tween his eye and the window through which I 
looked; his scrutiny had discovered something ; 
objectionable, the glass was hnndcd to the ser- 
vant with a look of reproof and probably words 
In keeping; and lifting the earth bottle the 
man left the room. 

This was exactly what I desired; my work 
was well begun, and I knelt down by the side 
of the little flock bed and praised God for His 
goodness towards me, praying Him, oh! so 
earnestly, that he would through me recall ray 


husband’s bondage even ns streams of water 
in the South, that as we had sown in tears, the 
reaping time might come with joy abundant. 

I had arranged with my landlady by giving 
her a few more dollars than she asked for my 
board and lodging, to allow me have my meals 
alone. This was easily managed, she had a little 
room off the basement kitchen which she called 
her own parlor, and in this I was to eat and sit 
when it pleased me, using the back staircase -in 
going up and down to my own room, and by 
this means avoiding all contact with the other 
boarders. 

Soon after my arrival, Madame Chaput came 
to call me downstairs for my breakfast, giving 
me a cup of nice tea and some carefully made 
toast. I had much need of this ; I was begin- 
ning to feel weak and faint from want of food 
and sleep ; the good lady thought It necessary 
to sit by me as I breakfasted, giving me an 
account of her own circumstances nnd family 
first, and then, when that topic was ex- 
hausted, Informing me that her opposite neigh- 
bor in the direction of whose house she pointed 
as she spoke, was Sir Frederic Liddle, Colonel 
of the regiment now in barracks; that he gave 
large parties and that there was to be one in his 
house that night in honor of Christmas Eve,” 
“ that Is the way” added Mrs. Chaput, “ the 
English testify their Joy for the birth of Christ, 
while we Catholics go to church and worship 
Him there.” 

I now recollected that it was indeed the 
twenty-fourth of December, the eve on which 
the dear Lord Christ came to earth that we 
“might have life, and have it more abund- 
antly.” 

It was strange, now tlmf I had b<»gun the 
work of dogging Sir Frederic’s footsteps, hunt- 
ing him to his lair, watching his every motion, 
following his going out and coming in, until at 
last I could point to him with confidence as the 
forger who went about with a face of brass at 
noonday, he who in some mysterious way had 
caused those forged notes to be given to my 
husband, I believed most implicitly that his 
fine horse and servants, his carriage and horses, 
were all kept and paid for by his ill-gotten 
gains. 

It was not so. Sir Frederic was the wealthy 
son of wealthy parents, the rich nephew of a 
titled uncle, whose title and almost fabulous 
riches descended to him, thus his change of 
name from Devereux to Liddle. 

Late in the evening and until far on in the 
night, I sat in my dark room watching the 
figures of well-dressed men and women who 
filled the lighted gay drawing-rooms opposite, 
saw Sir Frederic playing the host with all the 
grace and urbanity he knew so well how to 
assume, and fascinated by the sight, I remained 
there, watching all his motions, believing that 
even these would help me to make the discovery 
I sought, until warned by the widow’s clock in 
the hall below, I know that the time drew 
near when Catholics go to their sanctuary, there 
to worship God and celebrate the festival by 
which they commemorate the birth of Christ,. 

I went to the little church of the Roeollets, then 
in Notre Dame street, with the widow Chaput 
and her elder children, and when we returned 
hours after, the lights were still burning in Fre- 
deric Riddle’s house, while his guests with 
music, song and dance, testified their joy that 
“ Christ was born in Bethlehem.” 

I had made a strong resolution, almost vowed 
a vow unto the Lord, that I would mourn no 
more, but go on my way in the Joy of full faith ; 
yet do what I would those sounds of merriment 
grated harshly on my ear, and brought before 
my mind’s eye the cold prison cell in which the 
good and true sat wearing his life away; while 
he, the fiend, the destroyer, made merry with 
his friends. 

I realized that night, or I should rather say 
that early morning in the darkness of my own 
little attic room, that Satan is indeed the Prince 
of this world, the Prince of the power of the air, 
making darkness, light and good evil. 

f followed Frederic Riddle’s steps from early 
morning until night, in winter and spring time, 
in summer and in autumn, when the leaves 
fall ; into whatever store he went I went also, 
watching the money he paid away, and listen- 
ing with strained ears to every word I could hear 
of himself or his household, still keeping my 
dress of black, but changing my appearance as 
much as possible by substituting a bonnet for a 
hat, a jacket for a cloak, so as to disarm suspi- 
cion. He had none in all that time. I do not 
think his eye fell for a moment upon me, nor 
did he waste one thought on the elderly looking 
woman or the young girl in black, (whichever 
it suited me for the time to personate), that 
from morn to noonday, from noonday until 
night, followed in his path. 

In vain, in vain; no sign of forged money, no 
hint of such ever came. All those long montliR 
Frederic Liddle never left Montreal. 

During the winter and spring he seemed to be 
sickly; and I heard he was so through Madame 
Chaput’s acquaintance with bis housemaid, a 
French girl, who generally spent an hour or two 
of her evenings In Madame Chaput’s kitchen. 

He talked of going to Cacouna In summer, and 
when I heard of this I made preparations to go 
alsd There I thought, on board the steamboat, 
in that country hotel, he will try to pass his 
forged money. 

I could easily understand why he was careful 
for so many long months. The story of Dr. De 
Salaberry’s forgery and Incarceration was yet 
fresh in everybody’s mouth ; and my having 
fled from my father and mother found its way 
into the public prints : and people shook their 
beads and pitied the poor woman who, they be- 


lieved, had gone distraught becau&e of her hus- 
band’s crime. 

Madame Chaput brought me one or two of 
these papers that I might read the paragraph, 
and she shook her head and told me in low 
tones that she did not believe one word of Dr. 
De Salaberry’s having committed that forgery; 
that she had known him from a boy, had lived 
in the country close by his father’s place, that 
on his coming to town he had seen and recog- 
nized her on the street, had come to her house 
and vaccinated all her children, attended them 
In more than one infantile Illness with which 
one and all of them were attacked, and would 
never allow her to give him one penny for his 
trouble, even supplying them with mediclno 
gratis from his own laboratory. * “ Is it likely,” 
repeated the woman more than once, “ that a 
man so indifferent to money would become a 
forger ?” 

I could have fallen down and worshipped her 
as she spoke. 

Suddenly the trip to Cacouna was given up. 
Sir Frederic went to Iiacbine instead, living in 
the hotel there for a few weeks. I lollowed him 
dressed as an elderly lady, sat at the dinner 
table, watched him out and in ; not a word of 
forged money; not a complaint of any kind. 

The leaves were falling thick and sear around. 

I was sitting at dinner in Madame Chaput’s 
little parlor. I don’t know why, but the time 
reminded me strongly of the last day I ever 
went out shopping with my husband. I begun 
to think of the date, and my heart beat hard 
and fast when I found it was the anniversary of 
that fatal day. At that very moment my good 
landlady entered. 

“ Why,” said sho, looking at me with almost 
an alarmed expression, « although you are na- 
turally of a dark complexion, your face seems 
almost white. What is the matter, are you 
ill ?” 

“ No,” replied I, “ I ara not 111. Thank God, 

I am well and strong; but my mind went back 
to a troubled time of my life which I should 
not think of. I have promised myself never to 
think of it, and yet it will come back and 
back.” 

“ You want a change for a few days,” said 
she. 

My eyes were closed, my hand pressing down 
the lids ; and I was thinking of one to whom it 
was life to be in the open air, In the free woods, 
upon the hills under God’s sunshine, and with- 
out any fault of his own was now shut up in a 
silent cell, where mayliaps the sunbeams never 
entered; and without thinking of what I said I 
replied : “ Yes, I want change; I must go away 
for a day or two.” 

“ Well, now,” said she, “ yon might go this 
very day, and In good company too. Philo- 
mfcne has just been in to get some milk for Sir 
Frederic Liddle’s lunch. They had used all 
their morning’s milk, and he asked for 
a cup of tea; and what do you think she 
was telling me but t*iat lie’s going off this 
afternoon to St. Eustache in the dili- 
gence. Did you ever hear of such a thing, a 

fine gentleman like him, with his own hand- 
some carriage, travelling in an old rumbling 
diligence like that ? But it’s a bright day, and 
those Englishmen have queer notions of seeing 
all the ways of the country people when they 
come to Canada. It would be a nice drive for 
you to go too, aod you could stay at St Martin’s. 

I kuowa family thereof the name of Joinnette; 
the man is a farmer, and he and his wife are 
two of the best people I ever knew. You might 
go there and live for a few days; they would be 
very g’ad to see you if you tell them yon live 
with me. Bourassa, the innkeeper, will show 
you Monsieur Joinnette’s house.” 

“ I think I will go,” replied I ; « perhaps I 
will remain at St. Martin’s, or go on, just as I 
feel inclined. If I remain at St. Martin’s, I will 
go and see your friends.” 

I ascertained from my landlady that the 
diligence started from Minot’s, in St Lawrence 
Main street; and an hour before the time ap- 
pointed for its departure I was there and had 
engaged my seat. I was a little staggered, how- 
ever, when I found that the diligence did not go 
farther than Ste. Th£r£sc. It was the only one 
which left Montreal at three o’clock, it would 
not arrive in Ste. Th<?r6se until eight in the 
evening; therefore, Frederic Liddle must of 
necessity pass the night there and go to St. 
Eustache in the morning. I could do the same. 
In due time the diligence arrived at the door, 
and while the driver was arranging his parcels 
Frederic Liddle and another of the officers, 
Major Home, came and took their seats, occu- 
pying the one in front, next the driver. 

Major Home was a man I highly respected, 
and one who I felt surprised to see in company 
with Frederic Liddle, whom I knew he disliked ; 
and yet, somehow, although I knew I dare not 
speak to him, I felt pleased by his being there. 

I took my seat at the back, by the side of two 
nuns who were gelngout to the little branch 
convent of the community of Notre Dame at 
Ste. ThCrfcse. I knew both nuns well. I had 
been several years at the convent at Monkland 
before I went to France, and both these nuns 
were at Monkland during two years of my 
residence there. 

We spoke to each other several times on the 
way, and more than once Bister St. Laura said, 
looking sharply in my face : * 

It is strange, I feel as if I should know you, 
your voice is so familiar ; but your face I can- 
not recollect.” 

Little did she think that, looking on the 
black hair and dark face beside her she saw 
Euralie D’Auvergne. 

The night became very dark long before we 
reached Ste. Rose. Our vehiole was quite over- 
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loaded, the driver being obliged to sit on the 
top ; and I was very thankful when Boismenu, 
the Innkeeper at Ste. ThSrfcse, and owner of the 
diligence, met us with another vehicle at the 
other side of the bridge, that he might relieve 
the poor Jaded horses from a part of their load. 

The two nuns, the officers and myself were 
all who were left in the diligence, with which the 
tired horses Jogged heavily along long after Bois- 
menu, with his lighter load and untired, fresh 
horses, had disappeared in the distance. 

The diligence turned up at the convent gate 
to leave the two nuns, whom it deposited safely 
on the steps leading up to the convent door. 
The Superioress and several others came out to 
meet them, greeting St. Laura and St. Mattalie. 
The whole scene was to me beautiful and home- 
like : the light streaming from the open door of 
the convent; the nuns with their black dresses 
and pure white pointed caps ; several children, 
evidently boarders in the convent, all welcomed 
the nuns from Montreal with such evident plea- 
sure and heartiness, it made me for a moment 
long, oh, so earnestly, to leave that rumbling, 
cold diligence, Jump down among them, tell 
them who I was (my name would in a moment 
ensure me a kind welcome) and enter and rest 
In that quiet convent home from the strange, 
weary, wandering life I had led for so long. 

It was but for a passing moment. 

During my drive I had more than once asked 
myself the question, 44 Am I not as one 
searching in the waters of the wide and 
deep St. Lawrence for a lost shell ; one 
treading through the tangled brushwood 
and wild briars of the deep primeval forest, 
where the axe has never been laid, searching 
for a ring lost centuries ago?” Yet now, even 
as I looked on the nuns as they entered their 
convent, my faith in my mission and its fulfil- 
ment in full fruition became bright as day ; it 
never was so strong since the first night I began 
my wanderings. 

As we made the turn at the convert gate, a 
heap of loose stones, the debris of some mason 
work, came in contact with the front wheel of 
the diligence. It would have been nothing in 
the daylight, but the driver was unaware of it, 
there had been no such thing in the morning 
when he left Ste. Th6r6se. He urged his horses 
on, and the wheel becoming more set among 
the heavy stones, the diligence, now compara- 
tively light, fell to one side, throwing its occu- 
pants out on the road. 

I myself jumped up unhurt from the loose 
bed of leaves on which I had fallen. 

The driver was also unhurt; in fact, I am 
not sure whether he fell from his seat; Major 
Home was helped up by him, complaining of 
bruises on one leg and arm ; but Frederic Liddle 
stirred not, and only answered by a deep groan 
when the others endeavored to raise him. 

The nuns had evidently heard the noise occa- 
sioned by the fall of the diligence among the 
.stones. In a few seconds they were on the spot 
\*ith lights, unfolding to our view a horrid sight, 
Frederic Liddle lying with his head deep down 
among those stones, one of which seemed to lie 
across his breast and shoulder, blood streaming 
from a great gash in his head. 

In a second or two a mattrass was brought 
from the convent, on which he was laid, and so 
carried to Boismenu’s hotel. 

The doctor of the village was in attendance 
in a few minutes, dressed his wounds, which 
wore mostly confined to his head, and after 
seeing him laid on the bed, agreed to Major 
Home’s request that he would remain during 
the night, saying the mail was evidently in great 
danger and lie should like them to send to 
Montreal for the physician who was accustomed 
to attend him. 

Now was my opportunity. I felt convinced 
that to be present at this moment I had passed 
through all those weary wanderings, those 
sleepless nights and troubled days. 

With all haste possible I secured myself a 
room in the upper part of the house, and then 
with speed going to Mr. Morris’ store, the only 
one the village affords, I bought there a dozen 
lemons and several yards of stiff white muslin. 

My own room gained, I cut the lemons up, 
their juice squeezed into a small jug of hot water, 
my face and hair carefully washed; and by 
the labor of fifteen minutes I became once more 
Euralie DeSalaberry. 

I shall never forget the gleam of Joy as Hook- 
ed in the little mirror and saw my face white 
and my hair pale brown again. I now braided 
my hair smoothly off my face, fastening it at the 
back so as to keep it tight upon my head, and 
taking the muslin I cut one Rquare of it, which 
I formed into a close imitation of the handker- 
chief worn by the nuns of the community. 

The rest of the muslin I deftly pinned up in 
the form of a nun’s cap, arraying myself in both. 
With the aid of a large crape veil, to imitate 
that worn by the nuns, and my own dress, to 
which, from the coldness of the weather, I had 
for some weeks back worn a circular cape reach- 
ing to my elbows. 

When I had completed my toilet I felt as 
sured that it would take one of the community 
themselves to detect I was no nun. 

Mademoiselle Boismenu, whom I met at the 
foot of the staircase, immediately took me for 
one, saying : 

“ You have come, ma tante , to see the poor 
Englishman. The doctor says he can not live. 

“ I have,” replied I, “ but I want to see the 
other Englishman here before I go into the sick 
man’s room.” 

Major Home in a few moments Joined me in 
the ladles’ parlor. 

Speaking English, “ Major Home,” said I, as 
he advanced, “do you know me?” 


He looked in my face for a second or two, 
and then exclaimed, a» 1/ both shocked and sur- 

Pr !f Madame De Salaberry ! have you become a 
nun ?” 

*« I wear their dress for the present, was my 
reply, “ but I have as holy a mission as theirs ; 
in my eyes it Is a holier one, — that of freeing 
my husband’s name from the odium of a crime 
he never com mltted-of setting him free among 
his fellow-men again, and I want you to help 
me.” 

“ God knows my desire to do that if I have 
the ability,” was the reply. 44 I never believed 
in Dr. De Salaberry’s being guilty of the crime 
for which he has suffered, and I have ever, as 
occasion presented itself, declared my convic- 
tion of his innocence.” 

“ You can help me if you will,” was my reply. 
“Frederic Liddle, the man who lies dying 
there,” and I pointed in the direction where bis 
chamber lay, “ was a suitor for my hand in my 
early girlhood, when on a visit to friends of my 
father in England. I refused him in a manner 
and with words I should never have used, and 
he told me then that my refusal would wrap 
me round in misery and death. I am con- 
vinced he is the one who has made my hus- 
band a forger in the eyes of the world. I want 
you, together with the doctor, to give me access 
to his sick chamber. It is for this reason I 
have assumed this dress. I wish the doctor to 
tell him the truth, to toll him he is on the verge 
of eternity, and then I want in your presence, 
myself to urge him to undo the evil deed he 
has done, to unseal his lips anddecln e by what 
means those false notes came inu- my hus- 
band’s possession.” 

“I will do all you wish, and most willingly,” 
was Major Home’s reply, “ and the sooner it is 
done the better. The doctor seems to fear he 
will not see the morning. Follow me into his 


room.” 

I did so. The man was lying on his bed, a 
ghastly figure to look upon, a bandage, satu- 
rated with blood, covering one-half of the upper 
part of his face and head, while his right arm 
was laid outside the bedclothes, bound on a 
board, showing that it had been broken. Verily 
the footsteps of the Avenger had overtaken 
him. 

He was breathing heavily. His uncovered 
eye, the only one he could use, followed me as 
I came Into the room. It seemed to me, by 
the nervous twitching of his mouth, that I was 
half- recognized. 

“This lady has come to help in nursing you,” 
said Major Home, at the same time giving me 
a seat near the head of the bed, on which I sat 
down, carefully turning my face away from the 
patient. 

Major Home spoke a few words to the doctor 
in French, asking him whether there were any 
English inhabitants in the village, and, at the 
same time, saying that if he (the doctor) really 
believed that his patient might die before morn- 
ing, he ought to be told so, in order that he 
might make a deposition as to the arrangement 
of his worldly affairs before himself and what- 
ever other Englishman could be found. 

The doctor replied that he might live for 
days, it was possible for weeks, but then, if 
those applications which he had made were not 
effectual, it was quite probable he {might die 
before morning, adding; “I wish his own doc- 
tor were here ; they have sent to Montreal for 
him, but the man may be dead ere he arrives. 
The injuries he has received, although they 
are bad enough, might not bo fatal to a man in 
good health, but he tells me he has been ailing 
at intervals for the last few years, and during 
the past winter and spring he was in the 
habitual use of a powerful medicine, which has 
decreased his strength and impoverished his 
blood. If the man has any worldly affairs to 
settle, the sooner it is done the better. There 
is an Englishman in this house at present who 
came here yesterday to place his boys at Col- 
lege. He is from Toronto, and intends to re- 
main for a few days that he may see how the 
boys get along.” 

“I will see him myself,” said Major Home, 
leaving the room ; “ meantime, if it is neces- 
sary, you may give such restoratives to your 
patient as to enable him to go through the 
duties he has to perform.” 

Major Home left the bed-chamber, and in a 
few minutes I heard him talking English to 
some one in the adjoining room. From the 
time they occupied in speaking to each other, 

I felt satisfied that Major Home was relating 
the sad story of my reckless conduct in Great 
Britain and the penalty which I believed my 
husband was now paying for the same. 

By and by they entered the sick-chambor. 
The stranger eyed me narrowly, not my dress, 
which i£ what most people look at in a nun, but 
my face. I felt sure now he had been told my 
story. 

The doctor went beside his patient, and sit- 
ting down by his bedside, felt his pulse. 

“ Have you courage to hear what I am going 
to tell you?” said he, to my surprise speaking 
very good English. 

“ Yes, I have courage,” replied Sir Frederic 
in a clearer and stronger voice than I had ex- 
pected he would be able to use, “ I have cour- 
age because I know it already. I feel my life 
welling out of me. From the first moment I 
fell among those stones I knew I was a dead 
man. You come to tell me I have not many 
days to live, perhaps not many hours.” 

“ It is Just so,” replied the doctor in a solemn, 
earnest voice, gazing in his patient’s face with 
a pitiful look that, thank God, imparted a little 
of its softness to my own breast. 


Major Home then spoke : 44 If you have any 
worldly affairs to settle, Liddle,” said he, 44 X 
will willingly hear what you have to say about 
them, and see that your desires are made 
known to those who can carry them into effect. 
This gentleman is a Briton, — Mr. Gordon, from 
Toronto. He is willing to put his name as wit- 
ness to whatever the doctor will write down as 
your last will.” 

“I have nothing to will. I have a brother 
younger than myself, who is heir-at-law to my 
title. He is the only one I cared ever much about, 
save another. He is also heir-at-law to my 
money and land. I wish it to be so. My ser- 
vant can have my clothes. Let my sword and 
other small traps be packed up and sent to my 
brother. The key of my desk is attached to my 
watch-chain. Let the desk be sent also.” 

There was a pause of at least a minute. I 
felt every nerve of my body trembling with 
agitation, so terribly alive that it was with pain 
I constrained myself to keep my seat. At last 
Major Home said, looking in the sick man’s face 
earnestly as he spoke : 

“ Is there no message you have to send, no- 
thing you wish to say to any one in this land, 
where we have lived now nearly two years? 
You are a happier man than most of us, Liddle, 
if you have done nothing in that time you would 
now wish undone, — would now make amends 
for if you could ?” 

The sick man’s face got visibly paler, and the 
twitching round the mouth I had observed on 
my entrance, when he first saw my face, be- 
came almost painful to look at. 

44 Yes there is,” said he, 44 if there was time; 

but there is no time for that. There is one ” 

He stopped. Major Home looked in my face, 
his eyes speaking as plainly as if he had used 
words. I went to the foot of the bed where the 
two gentlemen stood, throwing off my nun’s 
cap and handkerchief as I did so. My hair 
was dressed as it used to be in my girl-days 
when he first saw me at Eldon Hall, and stand- 
ing between those two Englishmen, I clasped 
my hands together, holding them towards him. 
He knew me on the instant. His lips parted. 
If they had uttered a sound it would have been 
44 Euralie.” 

“Colonel Devereux,” said I, my voice choked 
with emotion as I spoke, 44 forgive the words 
uttered in my heedless girlhood, and for the 
love of the good God whom you will so soon see 
face to lace, say now what you know to be 
truth, and release my innocent husband from 
his bondage.” 

“I will,” said he on the instant, 44 so help me 
God !” and lifting up the only hand which he 
was able to move, added : 44 Listen to me, both 
you Englishmen. That girl was once my love, 
the only woman I ever loved on this earth. 
She scorned me in the bitterest, most cutting 
words. I hated her lor them, and vowed to be 
revenged. I heard when at Eldon Hall of her 
marriage to Dr. De Salaberry, and it was that 
which brought me to this country, to die by 
the visitation of God. Before I came I used all 
my interest to get De Salaberry appointed as 
physician-in-chief to the forces, and having pre- 
viously possessed myself of a fifty-dollar bill of 
the Bank of Montreal, I had forgeries of this 
made by a skilful engraver, making the man 
who made them, who was a mere tool, imagine 
he was employed by Government. Three times 
I accompanied De Salaberry when he went to 
draw his pay, each time provided with counter- 
feit bills which I meant to substitute for those 
he had received should occasion offer. My two 
first attempts were foiled, De Salaberry having 
engagements both days, and left the paymas- 
ter’s office directly for his own home. On the 
third the devil was abroad, and helped me to do 
his work ; but for it I should never have been 
In Canada, never lain down to die in this miser- 
able French inn. I had made an arrangement 
with De Salaberry the evening before to go at a 
certain hour with me to Lachine. He was a 
good judge of horses, and I pretended a wish 
that he would decide which of two pairs I 
should buy. The ruse was successful. De Sala- 
berry drove while my servant sat behind with 
his back turned towards us. Once or twice I 
contrived to make the horses restive. It was 
easily done, and in his anxiety to restrain them 
I, without much difficulty, possessed myself of 
his pocket-book. Extracting the genuine uotes 
and putting in the counterfeit, closing the 
pocket-book and throwing it on the floor of the 
carriage (where, of course, I took care De Sala- 
berry should find it, and he alone lift it from its 
resting-place), were simple matters and easily 
executed. The rest you know. 

44 Although I stole De Saiaberry’s money in 
order to be revenged on his wife, I was not thief 
enough to use it. It will be found in my desk, 
rolled up in a piece of writing paper, inside 
which is writteu, ‘S’s money.’ The bills can 
easily be recognized as those given to De Sala- 
berry by their numbers being compared with 
those delivered to the paymaster by the Bank 
of Montreal on the last day he received his 
salary. When De Salaberry was condemned 
there were twenty fifty-dollar bills of the Bank 
of Montreal found in his desk. No one thought 
of questioning the fact that they were those he 
had received from the paymaster, although, had 
they been exam^ied, it would have been found 
their numbers did not tally with those in the 
paymaster’s book.” 

He was very wearied and stopped without 
speaking for many seconds. It seenifcd so long 
to me I thought he would »ever speak again. 
His fac ‘ was pale as death, his features pinch- 
ed and unearthly. He again held up s 
hand : 


< 4 1 have spoken the truth as I shall answer t 
God at the judgment-day.” 

As these words were uttered he gave » great 
gasp; his eyes were fixed upon my face; I 
clasped my hands together and exclaimed with 
all the earnestness of my soul : 

44 May the lord have mercy on you in that 
day !” 

His eyes were still staring in my face, but 
the expression of his countenance changed. In 
the twinkling of an eye his jaw fell, a great con- 
vulsive throb heaved his breast, — Frederic Lld- 
dle’s soul had passed out amid the darkness into 
the eternal world. 


There were many preliminaries to be gone 
through, many forms by which my husband’s 
innocence was to be made clear to all men, be- 
fore he could be released from bis prison cell. 

I wished to go to Kingston that I might com- 
municate with him, tell him what had been 
done, but my father held me by force of his 
will ; he would not permit me to do so. 

At last it was all settled. Adolph was to 
leave the penitentiary on the twenty-sixth of 
December. His pardon, signed by the Gover- 
nor-General, would by that day arrive in Kings- 
ton. His pardon, indeed ! What a farce for an 
innocent man who had been so sinned against, 
so calumniated, to need a pardon ere he could 
be released from herding among felons and men 
of all crime. 

My father promised that on the twenty-fifth, 
Christmas Day, he would bring me to Kingston. 
At the very hour of his release I would be at 
the gate to welcome him. He would not per- 
mit me to enter that horrible place. Even 
Madame De Salaberry joined her entreaties to 
my father’s commands. 

My father had been to Kingston, both he and 
Mr. De Salaberry, more than once, that they 
might see Adolph. They had gone for the last 
time, to be the bearers of the happy news of 
Sir Frederic Liddle’s dying confession, and they 
brought me a note from Adolph, enjoining upon 
me submission in this to my father’s will. 

The De Salaberrys and our own family were 
all In Montreal, living in papa’s old town house. 
It was the evening of the twenty-fourth, a cold, 
rainy night. Papa and Mr. De Salaberry had 
left the drawing-room about an hour previous 
to the time I am writing about. We heard the 
railway whistle, and mamma said, addressing 
Madame De Salaberry : 

“ How clearly we hear that whistle in damp 
weather.” 

They looked significantly at one another, and 
I fancied they thought as I did of the twenty- 
sixth, when that very train coming in now would 
bring Adolph home. 

Once or twice we tried to speak of Indifferent 
subjects, but it would not do. My sisters-in-law 
tried to turn the conversation to the festival of 
the night, and the fashion of wishing each other 
a merry Christmas, but we all felt that the 
voice of him so far away had ever been loudest 
and strongest in the Christmas prayers, had 
always rung out most joyously in the wishes of 
good-will sacred to the time. I longed earnestly 
that my father and Mr. De Salaberry would re- 
turn. I felt that It was owing to my folly that 
all this evil had fallen, and I wished, if possible, 
that those young girls and boys would not any 
longer suffer through me. 

I knew that, were my father and father-in- 
law here, their influence would at least dispel 
the glooni that seemed to be closing closer and 
closer around us. 

My father opened the hall door. I knew it 
was he, because he never rung the bell ; he al- 
ways carried a pass key. 

They stood a few minutes in the hall, divest- 
ing themselves of their coats and fur caps. The 
room door was open. One of them came in. It 
was Adolph, my dear husband, Madame De 
Salaberry’s son ! 

In an Instant we were both in his arms, hear- 
ing the joyous voice ringing out as of old : 44 A 
merry Christmas — a merry Christmas !” 


One of the citizens of the American republic, 
says the Court Joui'nal , got into difficulties at 
the Caf6 de la Paix lately. With the graceful, 
free-and-easy custom of the Americans, he 
carefully diffused his person upon a couple of 
chairs, reclining his heels upon a table on the 
Boulevards, and ordered his cooling drink in a 
peremptory tone, which elicited a brisk remon- 
strance from the garcon. The American citizen 
felt himself bound to avenge the national 
honor, outraged by a mean waiter, and drew 
forth a revolver from his pocket and levelled It 
at the garcon's head. The weapon was wrested 
from his grasp by some people at the next table, 
and the Yankee was consigned to custody, 
whence he was released after a short Incarcera- 
tion. A lady of the same nationality, discover- 
ing a half-caste girl seated near her at the tcible 
d'KOte of the Hotel du Louvre, simply ordered 
the waiter to “turn out that nigger.” The 
fawn-colored young lady, who was “ black yet 
comely,” colored even through her swarthy 
skin. She rose to movi , but the garcon inform- 
ed the fair American lady that her request 
could not be complied wiih; whereat she sum- 
moned her brood around her, and sailed majes- 
tically out of the room, declaring that she 
would not reside in an hotel where she was 
exposed to the contamination of a “colored 
person” at the same table as herself. 
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THE FAVORITE 


WHIP BEHIND. 


1 leant from out my two-pair hack. 

The atternoon was mild— 

A cab passed by, and on its track 
A dirty little child. 

Cabby drives calmly through the slush. 
With all-unconscious mind. 

The dirty child came with a rush, 
Andolambered up behind. 

His mates had looked with careless eye 
On all his efforts vain, 

But now he’s landed high and dry, 

They burn with envious pain. 

And as he sits between the wheels, 

As happy as a lord, 

4 Hi 1 whip behind 1’ with hoots and squeals, 
They yell with one accord. 

The driver turns and plies the lash, 

The ohild falls in the dirt, 

And in a puddle rolls ker-splashl — 

1 think he must be hurt. 

He turns away— that ragged boy, 

He’s anything but gay ; 

His little friends they jump for joy, 

And go on with their play. 

I shook my head despondingly — 

* Ah, such is life, 1 guess 1’ 

A man meets little sympathy 
Whilo struggling for success. 

And when the back of Fortune’s Car 
He’s clutched— you’ll always find 

Bow ready all his bestfriends are 
To bellow, 4 Whip behind T 


For the Favorite. 

TALES OF MY BOARDERS. 


BY A. I. 8. 

OF HUNTINGDON, Q. 


II. 

After the departure of Mr. Ervlne and wife, 
whether owing to the notoriety given us by 
their story, among a certain set or not, I cannot 
say, but I had more applications for board than 
I could possibly receive — more than I could 
have attended to, had 1 even taken a larger 
house. I would have been willing to try this, 
had it not been for John, whose health was be- 
coming perceptibly weaker day by day and re- 
quired almost constant attendance. 

Had it not been for my happy thought, — it 
almost deserved to be called inspiration — I do 
not know how we would have lived through 
that second winter in Montreal. John ill and 
fuel and provisions high, at least we considered 
them so then, although the prices would be 
thought excessively low at the present day. 

However, t hanks to the number of my board- 
ers and to their punctuality in meeting their 
bills, we were very comfortable in all but our 
anxiety about John. 

About the middle of January, I received a 
note, written in a very neat ladylike hand, in 
which a certain Miss Blandon requested to learn 
my terms for board, and what accommodation I 
could give her, for about four or live months, 
After which it was, she said, her intention to 
leave Canada. References would be given, if 
required. 

Such was the substance of the note, I forget 
the exact words; but remember that I was es- 
pecially flattered by the omission of that clause 
which had always so terribly, perhaps unrea- 
sonably, annoyed me in other notes relating to 
board: References required. It was very silly 

of ms, I see that now, but I did so hate those 
words. Many an offer did I refuse through 
wounded pride. Miss Blandon, however, could 
not have managed me more cleverly had she 
known my weakness. I answered the note im- 
mediately offering the very best accommodation 
it was in my power to give, and naming the 
most reasonable terms, whilst I rejected with 
scorn the offer of references. I received in re- 
ply another nice little note, naming the day of 
her coming and suggesting, in the most delicate 
way, two or three little improvements to be 
made in the arrangement of her room. 

This was takiDg a slight advantage of me, but 
I would not mind. John did mind, and said 
that he knew the kind of woman she would turn 
out to be. She would turn the house topsy tur- 
vy, and leave at the end of three or four months, 
without paying for her board. I scouted the idea. 

“Whoever knew a swindler, male or female, 
write such a letter as that? They oould never 
find time to practise the art, and as for the hand- 
writing, it is simply perfect,” I said. 

John laughed; but said nothing further. That 
laugh alone would have decided me to take her. 

I do think there is nothing, can be nothing so 
provoking as that laugh of John’s. I can hear 
opposition if it be reasonable, and carried out 
by argument; but a sneer or such a laugh, as 
that John gave, hardens me more than any- 
thing else. 

“ I hope you will get those letters framed If 
you find I am right,” said John. “ They will 
serve as a warning to all obstinate boarding- 
housekeepers.” 

When he said this I knew he was lust a little 
annoyed, for he could never become reconciled 
to the idea of his wife keeping a boarding-house, 
and gave me a cut about it whenever he was a 
little cross. I did not reply! I was determined 
to be pleased with her and I would be pleased 
with her, sol made the alterations with a good 
grace. On the day mentioned in her last note ! 


Miss Blandon arrived. A tall, ladylike woman 
with the sweetest and most insinuating voice I 
have ever heard. 

“ There,” I triumphantly said to John, “does 
she look like a swindler ? You will never be so 
obstinate as to hold to your rash opinion of her 
now.” 

“Looks count for nothing,” answered John, 
oracularly. 

“ Oh ! do they not ! Handsome is that hand- 
some does, I suppose you mean.” 

44 You take care that she does not do you 
handsomely,” said he. 

“John, you are prejudiced,” said I, “you men 
are naturally so lazy that you have an antipathy 
to everything and everybody tbat gives ever so 
little trouble. Now all this dislike, do you know 
what it is all owing to?” 

44 To pure instinct — to a heaven-born spirit of 
prophecy,” said John. 

“ It is all owing to her having given me a 
little trouble,” said I, without noticing his re- 
ply. “She very naturally wants to have things 
arranged to suit her, and although I’ll own I was 
a little annoyed when I received her note sug- 
gesting the alterations, wo must admit that her 
wish was very reasonable.” 

14 Perhaps so,” answered John, doubtfully. 

That evening when Miss Blandon came down 
to dinner she created quite a sensation. 

My boarders were all single gentlemen — In 
fact I always preferred them as they are apt to 
give far less trouble than others, — with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Darvell and his wife who had 
been boarding with us for a couple of months, 
and there had been but little attention paid to 
etiquette in the matter of lull dress. Even, after 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Darvell, who were 
an elderly couple and both of them much more 
particular about what they had for dinner, than 
about their own or their fellow-boarders’ dress. 

John always spoke of our boarders as a griev- 
ance I had inflicted on him ; never acknow- 
ledging that we would have fared but badly had 
it not been for them. As for us we always 
dined alone, John would uot hear of dining with 
the boarders. He always said that since ho had 
given his consent to my taking boarders, he 
would not retract; but as for giving up all the 
privacy and comfort of a home, he would not. 
No stranger but an Invited guest should sit at 
our dinner table. From that decision he would 
not, be moved, and although it gave us an im- 
mensity of trouble, I submitted, satisfying my- 
self by an occasional glance into the boarders’ 
dining-room to see that nothing was wanting 
or going amiss. 

On the evening of Miss Blandon’s arrival I 
happened to be in the parlor, when she came 
down, dressed lor dinner. She was dressed in 
full dinner dress. A dress of some soft silky 
tissue of greyish green color, with emeralds on 
throat and wrists. She was perfectly lovely. 
Her soft, silky black hair was brought low over 
the ears and plainly knotted at the back of the 
head, as was then the general style. 

She had large grey eyes, but unfortunately her 
face never seemed capable of but one expres- 
sion, if expression it can be called, that of calm 
immoveable self-possession. She was pale too, 
which added to the general stoniness of her look. 
But yet she was very lovely, as she sailed into 
the room. I had often heard of people 44 sail- 
ing” into a room, and not understanding the ex- 
pression, had often been amused by it, but I 
understood it fully when I witnessed Miss Blan- 
don’s entrance. 

Mrs. Darvell was standing beside me, near the 
grate, as Miss Blandon came up to me, extend- 
ing a pretty little white hand. I introduced 
them to each other, Mrs. Darvell mechanically 
shook hands, but seemed lost in amazement. I 
feared she would annoy my new boarder by the 
fixedness of her gaze, but Miss Blandon seemed 
accustomed to this sort of homage, for she 
merely smiled a patronizing sort of smile on the 
old lady, and made some remark on the com- 
fort and cheerfulness of grate fires in general 
and of this one in particular. 

There were two or three of the young gentle- 
men in the room ; but none seemed to have the 
courage to approach the beauty. Indeed they 
all appeared to have suddenly become sensible 
of the unappropriateness of their dress and 
evinced an unusual love of silence. 

Old Mrs. Darvell had often complained to me | 
of the forwardness of the young men of that ! 
day. “ Impudent young puppies” was her usual | 
way of designating them. She entertained a 
deep disgust for them all, but especially for my 
young puppies. There had been q sort of war- 
fare between them and her ; a guerilla sort of 
warfare. A smouldering animosity with an 
occasional outburst and attack, from one side 
or the other. Mr. Darvell had never taken the 
slightest notice of this intestine strife; being al- 
ways too much occupied with whatever mat- 
ter he happened to have in haDd, whether 
dinner or his rubber of whist, to have any atten- 
tion to bestow on outside objects. Nor did she 
ever appeal to him for help or protection. This 
evening, however, when she had sufficiently re- 
covered from her astonishment at Miss Blan- 
don’s loveliness, and the splendor of her gene- 
ral appearance, to turn around, with her usual 
snort of defiance, to see what effect they had 
produced on the 44 young puppies,” she was i 
charmed. At last, they seemed brought to a j 
sense of their own Inferiority, and reduced to a j 
proper shame-facedness ! Turning to Miss j 
Blandon she laid a skinny hand on her arm, and ‘ 
pointing with the other to the gentlemen as ; 
they stood grouped near the piano, she said in a 
very audible whisper: 

“Keep them there. You can do it. Keep 
i-hem there,” 


I could not tell whether Miss Blandon caught 
her meaning, as she merely cast a sweet smile 
on her, and as dinner was then announced 
with Mr. Darvell’s entrance, he was presented, 
and offering her his arm, they led the way to 
the dining-room. Mrs. Darvell followed them 
without waiting for a similar piece of politeness 
on the part of any of the 44 puppies” who fol- 
lowed her in, muttering anything but flatter- 
ing epithets. 

For about a week after her arrival, Miss 
Blandon never left the house except to accom- 
pany Mrs. Darvell to church on the Sunday. 
44 A sweet, pious creature,” Mrs. Darvell whis- 
pered to me on their return from divine ser- 
vice. 

The old lady seemed perfectly charmed with 
her; fascinated from the very first. Their re- 
gard was mutual, for Miss Blandon assured me 
again and again, that Mrs. Darvell, was 44 the 
dearest old creature ! Eccentric, but so kind.” 
Whilst Mrs. Darvell on her part never lost an 
opportunity of sounding the praises of her 44 Dear 
Maria” as she soon learned to call her. 

Miss Blandon had requested her in my pre- 
sence to drop the formal 44 Miss Blandon,” and 
to call her 44 Maria.” 

Indeed, as far as Mrs. Darvell was concerned, 
she seemed disposed to be rather gushing, al- 
though she was cool enough with the rest of 
us. 

44 She is like a mother to me, ” she said once, as 
they both sat with me in my own sitting-room, 
she holding Mrs. Darvell’s withered hand in 
both of hers as she spoke, and looking effec- 
tionately at the highly flattered old woman. 
44 Just like a dear mother.” 

44 La!” said Mrs. Darvell, 44 who wouldn’t be 
good to you, you sweet, amiable creature.” 

I was amused and just a little confused by 
this outburst of affection, and John, who was 
about to enter the room, drew back in deep 
disgust. 

When we were alone, I purposely asked him 
whether he did not think Miss Blandon an ac- 
quisition to our circle, well knowing what sort 
of an answer I would get. 

44 Remember what I told you, when we first 
heard from her. She will never pay her bill, 
mark my words.” 

44 Well, she has jewelry enough at all events,” 
I answered. 44 She has any quantity. Dia- 
mond rings and brooches, complete sets of 
pearls and emeralds, crosses, rings, necklets, 
chains and charms for her watch.” 

44 Paste,” said John. 

44 No, I think not. I am no Judge, but I think 
not. At all events her dresses are not sham, and 
I am sure she has any quantity, such rich ones, 
and, oh John ! her laces ! J” 

But John was immoveable in his first opinion. 
He had said that she would cheat me, and cheat 
me she should. 

Not long after that interchange of affectionate 
regard which I have just mentioned, Mrs. Dar- 
vell came into my room. She had acquired a 
habit of dropping in, sometimes bringing her 
sewing, but more frequently for the purpose of 
retailing some piece of news, generally scan- 
dal. 

This afternoon, it was Just before our dinner 
hour, she came in, with an air of having some- 
thing very important on her mind, something 
that I saw she was dying to tell me. I knew 
her well enough to let her tell her own story, 
whatever it was her own way, and take her 
own time, for nothing so annoyed the old crea- 
ture as having her stories anticipated. 

44 My dear,” said she, looking around to see that 
no one could overhear, and scarcely speaking 
above a whisper, “ My dear, come here to the 
fire, 1 want to show you something.” 

I followed her without much curiosity, but 
continued sewing as I stood near her, whilst 
she bent over the grate fumbling at something 
she drew from her pocket, and which was 
wrapped up in a colored silk handkerchief. It 
was a morocco case and I bent forward to see 
what it contained. She opened the case and 
looked up at me. It held a most lovely emer- 
ald bracelet. 

I wiki never a Judge of precious stones ; but I 
could not be mistaken. I never saw anything 
to equal their brilliancy as Mrs. Darvell flashed 
them backwards and forwards in the fire- 
light. 

“What do you think of that?” she asked, 
looking triumphantly at me. 44 Aren’t they real 
beauties ?” 

“Splendid!” said L 

44 Yes, indeed; just mind their lustre and their 
size.” 

“When did you get them?” I asked. 44 Has 
Mr. Darrell been making you a present?” 

44 Darvell ! No indeed,” she answered. 4 * They 
are Maria’s, Miss Blandon’s.” 

44 1 never saw her wear that bracelet,” said I ; 
“she must own a greater quantity of jewelry than 
even I thought.” 

44 My dear, she has loads ! All of them beau- 
ties.” 

44 What are you doing with it?” asked I. “Did 
you bring it just to show it to me. You are very 
kind.” 

44 Well, yes, of course. I brought it Just to show 
you; but she has lent it tome.” 

44 Lent it to you ?” I thought the old lady was 
going crazy. That she had become infected 
with Miss Blandon’s love of fine dress. 

44 Yes,” said she, hesitatingly — 44 the fact Is, Mrs. 
Lang, my dear, I thought I would show it to 
you, just to see what you think of it. Now what 
should you say it is worth ? Fifty pounds ?” 

44 Oh, I don’t know. Yes, I suppose so. Oh ! 
yes, certainly as much as that.” 

Mrs. Darvell seemed greatly relieved by this 
assurance, 


“Well,” said she, “you see the truth of it is this ; 
Maria has been disappointed in receiving money 

that was coming to her ” 

44 Oh !” interrupted I, 44 and she asked you to 
lend her some.” 

“No, she didn’t,” answered Mrs. Darvell, 
testily. She hated, as I said before, to be anti- 
cipated. “She did nothing of the kind. She 
just told me, one day, that she was going into 
the city and that she did not know what to do. 
she wanted to buy something, and had not yet 
received her money. Then she asked me if J 
could tell where to dispose of a pearl ring and 
brooch, as they ought to fetch enough for her 
present need. 

44 Oh ! then, this is not the first,” said I, fool- 
ishly interrupting again, and growing verv sus- 
picious of Miss Blandon. 

“ I wish you would let me tell you,” snapped 
Mrs. Darvell. 44 Well, I thought it a pity for her 
to sell them, as she seemed so distressed at 
parting with them, so I offered her the money. 
Thirty dollars, she wanted. She tried to make 
me take the things, but I would uot hear of it, 
of course.” 

Mrs. Darvell paused, and again I broke in. 
“Does Mr. Darvell know,” I asked. 

44 No, not about the thirty dollars. That was 
from my own private purse. But, dear heart !” 
cried she suddenly, growing alarmed. 44 You 
don’t think there is anything wrong ?” 

“Well, Mrs. Darvell,” said I, 44 1 know no- 
thing more about Miss Blandon than you do. 
She may be very honest and those stones may 
be real. I think they are ; but I cannot pre- 
sume to be judge. One thing, however, I do not 
like. I do not like people who are always ex- 
pecting money, they never seem to get it. It 
gives them a look of adventurers.” 

“Well, well, well,” murmured Mrs. Darvell, 
despondently, “well, to be sure.” 

44 Now, Mrs. Darvell, you must not Judge* 
rashly ; but did you lend her any more ?” 

Then came a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Darvell had just time to hide the jewels, eiv 
Miss Blandon herself appeared at the dour wav, 
dressed for walking. 

44 1 have Just received a note which obliges me 
to go out, Mrs. Lang,” said she, looking suspi- 
ciously at Mrs. Darvell, 44 1 shall not be back for 
dinner.” 

I never interfered with my boarders so long 
as they behaved properly, and although I was 
surprised at her going out at that hour, I merely 
bowed my head as she withdrew. 

44 Dear sakes ! where is she going to,” said 
Mrs. Darvell, who seemed to have suddenly 
grown suspicious of her. 44 Some business I sup- 
pose. Perhaps to get the money she has been 
expecting.” 

44 Did you loan her any on those emeralds ?” 
44 Yes, I did. I lent her fifty pounds. That is 
Darvell lent it to her on my asking, and when 
she pressed the bracelet on me as security, it 
was he made me take it. lie even wanted to 
take it to a jeweler and get it valued ; but, I 
would not hear of that” 

“It would have been more prudent if less 
generous and friendly,” said I. “ When was it 
you lent her the fifty ?” 

44 This very day. Not three hours ago. Did 
you see how she looked at me ?” 

I answered that I had thought she seemed to 
suspect something ; but that was probably mere 
fancy. We had just been suspecting her. 

Just as I was about to retire for the night. 
Miss Blandon, who had come in about an hour 
before, knocked at my door, and asked me to 
go to her room for a few minutes. I went with 
her and to my surprise saw that she liad two or 
three trunks corded. 

“I have received news that obliges me to go 
away for a fortnight, Mrs. Lang,” she said. 44 1 
must leave directly after breakfast, and as my 
month’s board will expire during my absence, I 
would like to settle for it before leaving, and as 
I shall not be more than two weeks away, I 
would like you to keep my room for me and to 
take charge of the remaining luggage.” 

I accepted my money, and promised to see to 
her things. 

“You will see your friends before you leave?” 
said I. 

“Oh! yes,” she answered. She would see 
them at breakfast. 

The next morning I hurried down to the kit- 
chen, and told the cook to be punctual with 
breakfast, as Miss Blandon would leave early. 

44 Sure, and she is gone,” said cook. 

Gone! I was never more surprised. Yes, 
cook and Mary both said, she had left about an 
hour before. I went up stairs and told John. 

44 1 told you so. I said she would cheat you 
all.” He really seemed pleased. 

44 Well, she did not cheat me at any rate. I 
am secure,” I answered. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Darvell came down, I told 
them of Miss Blandon’s sudden departure. 

She was greatly distressed, and he hurried off 
to a Jeweler’s immediately. He was a long time 
gone, and in the meantime Mrs. Darvell stood 
in Miss Blandon’s room, seeming to derive com- 
fort from the sight of the two remaining trunks. 
Mr. Darvell at last returned. 

“Well !” said she. 

44 Paste !” was all his answer. 

Not many hours afterwards a detective came 
and took away the two trunks. Miss Blandon, 
so ho informed us, was an extremely clever 
smuggler and adventuress. 

The trunks were examined ; but found to con- 
tain nothing of any value. 

We never heard of her after; but you may be 
sure I never refused references again. 

{To be co/UinueU.) 


so 
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NEVER AGAIN. 


Never again, with lingering caress. 

To smooth the sunlit glory ef thy hair ; 

Never again with fervent lov* to gaze 
luto thofce lustrous eyes undimmed with care. 

Never again to feel that snow-white hand 
Flutter, all soft and dove-like, into mine ; 

Never again to kiss those rose-rod lips— 

Lips, alas! now to kiss ’twould be a crime. 

Never again to hear thy sad, sweet voice 
Murmur, with tend’rest pathos, my name ; 

Never again to note with lover’s greed 
The tender blushes that so sweetly came. 

Never again to watch the sunbeams gild. 

With golden kisses, rippling amber hair; 

Never again on balmy Summer eves . 

To loiter ’neath those star-gemmed skies so fair. 

Never again, sweet Love, to call thee mine. 

Nor bid those soft white arms about me twine ; 

Never again to feel that flutt'ring heart 
Beat lovingly in unison with mine. 


THE PLANTATION GHOST. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE SOUTH. 

BY MRS. AT. F. Jl’CAWLKY. 

My early days were spent in the “ old Domi- 
nion,” the State noted as the birth-place of Pre- 
sidents. Here the happiest hours of my life 
were passed. Its varied scenery, balmy air and 
winding rivers all have a charm for me no other 
State can yield. I will have to give you a brief 
description of our home. In those days my 
father was considered wealthy. lie owned a 
fine plantation and quite a number of slaves. 
Our house was situated on a pleasant slope 
fronting the south ; before it was a long row of 
catalpa trees and on the west side a line of 
locusts. The building itself was quaint and irre- 
gular, built after the style of au English country 
residence, with Innumerable nooks and crannies 
where “ghosts” might ruminate were they so 
disposed. North of the hous. some distance 
lay the negro quarters; their white cabins 
gleaming in the moonlight that bathed them 
with the same tender glow given their more 
aristocratic neighbor. 

My mother was a frail, delicate woman, and 
subject to severe attacks of “ heart disease ;” 
and at the time of which I am about to speak 
she had been ailing several days. 

All had retired but father and I. We two 
were watching by her bed unceasingly. 

About midnight father became uneasy and 
summoning Jack, a colored boy, dispatched him 
in haste for our family physician. 

Jack was a great favorite with mother. She 
was a kind mistress, and kept many of his mis- 
demeanors from father, who was not disposed 
to be so lenient. On being told the critical con- 
dition in which his mistress lay, fear for her 
safety thoroughly awakened the faithful fellow, 
and he started on his three miles ride with ala- 
crity. In fancy yet I can hear the ringing of 
the horse’s hoofs on the graveled road tliat 
swept past the house, and father’s remark — 
“No grass will grow under Selim’s feet to- 
night.” 

On arriving at his destination, Dr. Lee was 
absent, but expected every moment; leaving 
the message father had given him the boy hast- 
ened homeward. 

Hearing the clatter of Selim’s returning feet, 

I hastened to the gateway to know if the doctor 
had been found. Judge of my surprise on seeing 
the horse dash past like something possessed, 
Jack fairly turning a somersault from the saddle 
to my feet. There cowering, trembling like an 
aspen leaf he at length ejaculated : 

“ 'Fore God I dun see a ghost. Miss; ’fore God 
I did. Selim got skeer’t and run like de debbil 
was arter him, sartin suuh.” 

Here, casting a sideways, shivering glance 
through the long row of catalpas, he espied the 
doctor’s grey nag coming towards us. Vaulting 
over the gate-post, he rushed past me, gasping 
between his chattering teeth : 

“ Gor-a-mity, thar it comes, suah.” 

There was consternation at the negro quar- 
ters next morning you may depend on it. There 
was more than one conjectured “ Missis ” was 
“ goin ter die,” that “ that ar ghos was Jes a 
warnin.” 

Father would have investigated the matter, 
but mamma remaining so ill rendered it impos- 
sible. The next night after Jack’s adventure, 
screaming was heard in the direction of the 
cabins between twelve and one o’clock. Upon 
inquiry it was ascertained to have come from 
Aunt Chloe, a stout negress usually employed 
in the fields. She averred she had “ seen that 
arghos; it was bigger nor a giant, an its two 
arms spread outen like ter a sign post.” 

It was a clear cool night; the full moon was 
Just rising, giving the half leafless trees a deso- 
late and weird appearance. Aunt Chloe’s alarm 
had aroused all tiie servants on the plantation. 
As I ‘looked out from the bay window in the 
second story of the house, I saw them gathered, 
talking and gesticulating in an excited manner. 
Some of them were holding lighted torches of 
pine in their hands which they said would 
“ scare de debble away.” A white cape had 
been found among the bushes which aunt Chloe 
insisted was the ghost's mantle, and they had 
torn it Into fragments, distributed among them, 
and held up before them, believing with super- 
stitious credulity that it possessed a charm over 
the ghost which would protect them from harm. 
Father wont out and sent them all back to the 
cabins, and nothing more was beard of the ghost 
that night. 


As a natural consequence, the next day every 
available moment the blacks were huddled to- 
gether in groups, discussing “the ghost.” 

Well, I may as well confess the truth, I too 
shared the general infection. Sounds that be- 
fore I would have passed by as trifles made me 
now unaccountably nervous. Once in particular, 

I remember, I was passing through the pioture 
gallery. It had always been a specialty of mine, 
loving to loiter here viewing my be-ruflled and 
powdered ancestors and recounting to myself 
their illustrious deeds and high lineage, for be it 
known the doomed Lady Jane Grey numbered 
among our ancestry. With hands clasped behind 
me I walked slowly on, scanning the silent laces 
before me, eacli one replete with interest, when 
suddenly a thrill, an indescribable fear, swept 
over my whole being, and I rushed precipitately 
down the long stairway, feeling confident th<j 
“ ghost” was right behind me. I did not visit 
the gallery again for some time. 

A week had now elapsed, and in that length 
of time nearly every member of the family had 
seen the unearthly apparition. But strange to 
tell, to no two had it appeared alike ; one thing 
only pertaining to it they all agreed upon, that 
it was white. Ou Friday morning, as we were 
breakfasting, tbc door opened and there stood 
“ uncle Joe,” his ebony face shining as th»’ 
newly varnished, crunching the crown of his old 
Straw hat, ins knees snaking and knockiug to- 
gether in a strange, loose manner, while tiie 
whites of his eyes appeared to have cluimed 
almost sole territory. 

“ Well, what is wanting, Joe?” 

“ Seon the ghos, Mars’r.” 

“ Ghost fiddlesticks !” Father spoke Irrev- 
erently, a shade of Impatience in his voice. 

“ Did, Mars’r, ’deed I did.” 

“ Well, allowing that you did, Joe, what did it 
look like ?” 

“ Golly, Mars’r, it look a sight. It was bigger 
nor you and had a white tiling kibbered all ober 
It, nor it didn’t walk nudder, jes kinder floated 
ober de groun’.’” 

Here father lost his patience entirely. 

“ It is every word false, you black scoundrel. 

Now get back to your work, and If I hear an- 
other word of this ghost business from you I will 
sell you to the first trader tliat comes along.” 

After Joe’s departure, lather turned lung 1 ing 
to me. 

“ Milly, you are a brave little soul ; let’s you 
and I personate ‘Hamlet’ to-night in watching 
this restless ghost, preferring night walking to 
sleep. By the Saints ! if it makes its appear- 
ance I will find out what it is, or there will be a 
ghost disrobed.” 

I thought about the picture gallery, but acqui- JA j»oul along the starry ways which lead 
esced with as good a grace as 1 could commaud , To that High Throne that sways tLe Universe; 

. I I ^.1 L. An . ; I.nf hi 


For the Favorite, 

THE LAND BY MOONLIGHT. 

BY ISABELLA VALANOY CRAWFORD. 


What time Diana thro’ her azure field 

Moves in her fullost state* and in her mood 

Of Royal playfulness lays diamond bow 

Against her virgin shoulder, and flings down 

Tne quick succession of her silver shafts, and strikes 

A crisped brightness ou each quiv’riug blado 

That bears a dew-drop. Fills each perfuin <1 chalice 

With diamonds thrice distilled, ard crests the pines 

With lucid brightness on their lordly crowns ; 

v.akes targets of the frowning mountain tops. 

Which thrust their granite baldness to the skies, 
Until they inock the aspect a smile, and cast 
ITi’ reflex of her glances to the vales 
That lie between, all mass’d with tangling woods, 
Lying like ebon lakos between high shores, 

And inly moan and toss their surfy boughs 
Beneath the passing of a silent wind. 

What time her starry maids come wing’d with 
tiaine , 

From those vast halls of space that stretch beyond, 
And yet beyond the motion of our minds ; 

Aud curious part the fleecy clouds and peer 
With golden eyes upon the inland seas 
And silver bands that weave their brightness thro 
Great tracts of forest darkness, while the floods 
Erstwhile all summer calmness shimmer o’er, 
Trembling with sudden joy, and so contuse 
Each sop’rate brightness to a spreading plain 
Of vibrant silver; and the stars no more, 

Each her peculiar brilliancy can trace. 

But all is mingl’d glory ; as great deeds 
May find no sep’rate chronicle, and yet 
Make of some Age a torch to other Times! 

What time tkero paces from their ferny bowers 
The deer, all wakeful, pausing by the brink 
Of lonely streams, deep bosom’d in the land: 

And while the antler’d sent’nel darts his eyes 
Of fear and firo about the wooded banks, 

And snitf- ..be dewy air, the herd bend down 
And lap secure the wave that scarcely stirs, 

Tli’ Indian rice that lifts its oin’rald spear 
Above the lucid crystal, or scarce moves 
Th’ summer avalanche or peariy bloom, 

Fair water-lilies anchor’d in tiie shade. 

They slake their thirst, half-starting as they see, 
Between the leaves, great eyes that meet their own, 
And tremble, knowing not their pictur'd selves ! 

What time th© cities, villages and towns, 

Th’ rustic homesteads nestling in th’ wilds ; 

Or by the busy haunts of busy men, 

Like golden fringes to a lordly robe. 

Or gems far scatter’d by a gen’rous hand, 

Lie silent aud at rest- Then is the time 
To set the face towards some high mountain top, 
Rising from out the forests, and to look 
Thro’ the great stillness but across the land 
That is our own, and feel it* vastness, as 
Hy dazzling day we cannot, and to walk 


to the proposition. 

All day long I was restless and uneasy, wish- 
ing, yet dreading for the night to come. But 
the longest day must have an ending, so it 
proved in this case. 

About eleven o’clock, leaving mamma sleep- 
ing and in the care of the housekeeper, father 
and I left the house silently, by a side entrance, 
wending our way beneath the locusts on down to 
the end of the stone wall. There secreting our- 
selves in a clump of alders, we awaited its com- 
ing. 

Slowly an hour passed away, and I was begin- 
ning to grow tired and nervous. The rustling 
of a leaf or crackling of a limb would cause me 
to start, and my very blood run cold. Suddenly, 
a mocking-bird in the nearest locust began eo 
pour forth a flood of melody. (The mocking- 
bird sings at intervals all through the night.) 
Such wonderful trills, such perfect intonations, 
I never heard before. Just as its song was at 
its height, and I so wrapt in listening, papa’s 
voice recalled my senses. 

“ By Jove, Milly, there it comes. Don’t get 


And in the censer of the silent heart 
In prayerful incense of still Praise to yield 
Thanks to the Godhead who hath dower’d the land 
With Peace and Plenty, vast as her domain 1 

Pktkrboro’, 0. 


JACK AND GILL 


B Y 


ROBERT BRYDON, 
OF HESPGLEB. 


“ Jack and Gill wont up a hill, 

To fetch a pail of water 
Jack fell down and broke his orown, 
And Gill came tumbling a’terl— ” 


We believe this well-known and popular 
stanza was once made the subject of a learned 
and elaborate critique, demonstrating its artis- 
tic completeness as a literary production. This 
critique we have not seen ; but it occurs to us 
frightened liowj "i’uss, "for” Pm going Co m.ike’iu I that we have never heard any one, either young 
acquaintance. Keep perfectly still.” i w old, green or gray, who. m quoting the lines, 

Sure enough, there was a white object coming ; seemed conscious of tiie pith and marrow that 
slowly towards us. Not a word was spoken us j ttre * n them, — or aware of the sago lessons they 
nearer and nearer came the moving mass, contain. Of the literary merit o t the produc- 
whatever it might be, so closely I could have j Lion, we at present say nothing, hreely accord- 
touched it with my hand us it glided by.” I ing to the anonymous author all the credit it 

“ Milly,” papa whispered, “ it is the young i* 1 fitted as a literary production to yield him, — 
mulatto girl I bought a short time ago. She is humbly submit that it is not in this that its 
evidently walking In her sleep. You can go to greatest merit lies. To our apprehension, the 


the house, child, and I will follow and see where 
she goes.” 

But my interest was awakened, and T insisted 
on going too. Slowly wo followed a short dis- 
tance behind the strange creature, speaking not 
a word for fear of rousing her from the weird 
spell that enchanted her. On up through the 
locust row, then taking the main road and keep- 
ing for near a half a mile; then turning ort'to 
the left in a footpath leading to “ Sleepy Glen,” 
never turning her head to the right nor the left, 

. till she came to the margin of tiie “ Dismal Pool.” 
j Pausing there she sat down by the sullen blac k 
I waters, crossing her arms, and rocking her body 
j to and fro, moaning sad, heart-rending moans, 


recondite sense,” enshrined in it, leads to the 
j conviction that it must have been the produc- 
! tion of some sly Sage, who meant a good deal 
j more than he said. Let- us consider: — 1st. The 
! object sought to be accomplished by the two 
j heroes of the piece — “To letch a pail of water.” 
No large supply — no unreasonable quantity 
of the necessary fluid Is sought. Their uttempt 
is not characterized by any undue aspiration 
after au object in itself unattainable, so that in 
pursuing their object they might have been ri- 
diculed as following “ a wild gooseebase.” Theirs 
is a perfectly laudable endeavor, — even a neces- 
sary duty ; and their unity of purpose, aud ready 
co-operation in its performance manifest 


which the night winds, taking up, echoed and ! commendable spirit — a spirit essential to the 
| re-echoed in piteous sighs through the dreary j harmony a nd happiness of our social existence, 
i pines. : Had Jack’s object been illegitimate, or the 

( “ Poor Hepsy,” said father, “ it was here she J means employed for its attainment improper,— 

I parted with her husband. To-morrow Jones j he ought never to have set ont ou the expedi- 
i has got to do one of two things ; either sell him ! tion, — and Gill would have been justified, yea, 
j to me or buy Hepsy. 1 can’t bear to know she i honored In refusing hrs assistance. Or, had Gill 
: is grieving this way.” j been less willing and hearty, in his co-operation, 

Silently she glided by us, walking wearily with j it might have argued a state of social connection 

• her head drooped upon her bosom, taking the j not at all commendable. It might have argued 
i same road she had come almost track for track. I a disposition, on his part, to study his own ease, 
j Father made immediate arrangements for ! and to roll the burden of a necessary duty ou the 
j buying her husband; and they both lived on < shoulders of his companion. But the reverse is 
I the plantation till the war broke out, which gave ! the case, and our two heroes thus afford a wor- 
i them their freedom. After that 1 lost sight of ; thy example of the voluntary combination of 
j them entirely; but I often think of poor faith- j effort, In the performance ol a common duty. 

f d Hepsy, tne night- walking ghw*i oi the plum Their example strikingly reproves the too pre- 

* j yateaj, selfishness of human conduct, and puts 


to shame the meanness of the man, who would 
share without scruple the advantages or toll, 
but who refuses to share the toil which procures 
them. We notice: 

2nd. The direction in which they went to fetch 
the water— They “went up a hill.” Springs or 
reservoirs of water, though sometimes, are not 
generally met with on the tops of hills. Their 
existence in such situations is the exception, not 
the rule. The short narrative does not inform 
us that they were in the habit of going up the 
hill for a supply, nor does it even hint that they 
were certain a supply was to be found there. 
We may bo allowed, then, to suppose that this 
was their first exploratory tour in that direction. 
And here their lack of judgment manifests 
itself. Guided by the teachings of common ob- 
servation and experience, they ought to have 
sought their object in a contrary direction,— not 
up the hill, but down. In the lattor direction, 
if no crystal spring should catch their eye, there 
was at least the prospect of striking in its course, 
some “ babbling brook,” and drawing thence 
enough for present need. But no! Mistaken 
men ! They feel their need, and rouse them- 
selves to action to supply the want, but turn 
tbeir efforts in a wrong direction. — How many 
men, in this respect, are Jacks and Gills! How 
many toiling, hard-worn men we might dis- 
cover, whose lot is rendered hard through mis- 
directed effort! This blindness of our two 
heroes, to the common teachings of observa- 
tion and experience, reveals to us the fact, that 
they were uueducated men ; for it is the part of 
education to guard against the commission of 
mistakes like this. It is the part of education 
to rouse the faculty of Observation, to 
expand the powers of reflection, and to 
lessen the ditnculties in acquiring the 
common comforts and conveniences of life. 
In lacking education, Jack and Gill 
might be comparatively blameless. Parental 
neglect might bo the cause of their deficient 
knowledge, or it might be owing to circum- 
stances over which they themselves had no 
control. But no matter to what cause the ne- 
glect of education be assigned, — if it be neglected, 
the necessary consequences must follow. The 
subjects of this neglect are doomed to suffer its 
oonsequences in tiie form of unskilful planning 
— unnecessary expenditure of labor — or impro- 
per management of affairs ; and those involve 
au incalculable discount on temporal comfort 
and prosperity. But In an especial manner, is 
the result of mlsdirecled effort seen in the pur- 
suit of nippiness. All seek the attainment of 
hai in one way or another, — but how few 

have judgment to seek it, where alone It is to 
be found. How few attain, by seeking in the 
right direction, tbathappiuess which is true and 
lasting ! In the pursuit of real happino* we 
are mostly Jacks aud Gills! Notice : 

3rd. The consequences of attempting to carry 
out an undertaking in a way inconsistent with 
the operation of natural law — “ Jack fell down 
and broke his crown.” — It matters not whether 
this inconsistency originates in ignorance or 
presumption, — the consequences are tiie same. 
It is in vain we strive against the laws and prin- 
ciples which God has established in the natural 
world. We must weigh the possibilities and 
probabilities of things, according to the common 
operations of these laws, aud direct our energies 
in accordance with them, — not in opposition to 
them. The objects of our pursuit must be such 
as are, lu the nature of things, attainable, and 
the pursuit itself must be conducted in a ra- 
tional way. Disregarding this — the attempt to 
find water on the top of a hill, may be made, 
but it will certainly prove a failure, In riin *ty. 
nine cases out of a hundred. But more than this ! 
There is danger and damage to be apprehended 
by such, as ignorantly or otherwise, put fort h 
their energies in opposition to the laws of the 
material world. Tire transgression of natural 
laws is followed as certainly by punishment as 
is that of moral laws; and the disastrous conse- 
quences of this ignoring of natural laws on the 
part of Jack and Gill, might have been avoided, 
bad they, instead of seeking water among crags 
and precipices on the top of the hill — betaken 
themselves to the pleasant valley below. From 
the fate of our heroes, let us read a lesson of 
warning against engaging in chimerical under- 
takings, — such as the discovery of perpetual 
motion — and against prosecutiug any under- 
taking in a way inconsistent with the natural 
j laws by which the Creator rules the world We 
j notice: 

4th and lastly. The risk and danger attending 
a co-partnery with Ignorance or inexperience — 
“Gill came tumbling after.” Association with 
Ignorant or inexperienced assistants, especially 
in works in which the forces of nature, or the 
mechanical powers are called into operation, 
must always be attended with risk and danger. 
To guard against accidents or casualties, know- 
ledge is necessary, — and education as a means 
of acquiring knowledge is therefore indispensi 
able, even in the most common walks of life. 
How Often in the world has Gill received a 
“ tumble” from his association with the ignor- 
ance of Jack ! 

This Great Poem thus read, yields important 
lessons; and reading it thus, we exemplify the 
theory of that other poet who found “ beVmous 
ia stones, aud good in everything.” 


The Paris journals announce the death of M. 
Plon, the celebrated publisher. In the literary 
world few names were more widely known Uian 
that of the publisher of the “Vie d« C6sar ” 
M. Plon was Kixtv-Keven years of M g... untl SU y. 
limbed fu au fiiucsa oi ouiv * Uu 
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GOLDEN GRAINS. 


Knowledge may increase sin if the heart be not 
•duoated as well as the head. 

To deal frankly, honestly, and firmly with all men 
tarns out best in the long run. 

An old Spanish writer says : “To return evil 
for good is divilish ; to return good for good is hu- 
man ; but to return good for evil is godlike." 

If a man be gracious to strangers it shows he is a 
citizen of the world : and his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins 
them. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits ; wherefore jesting is nut 
unlawful, if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 

season. 

In any adversity that happens to us in the world 
we ought to oonsider that misery and affliction are 
not less natural than snow and hail, storm and tem- 
pest, and that it is as reasonable to hope for a year 
without winter as for a life without trouble. 

Riches are not among the number of things that 
are good. It is not poverty that causes sorrow, but 
covetous desires. Deliver yourself from appetite, 
and you will be free. He who is discontented with 
things present and allotted is unskilled iu life. 

Speak kindly in the morning ; itlightens the cares 
of the day, and makes the household and all its af- 
fairs move along more smoothly. Speak kindly at 
night ; for it may be that, before the dawn, some 
loved one may finish his or her space of life for this 
world, and it will be too late to ask forgiveness. 

Be loyal to the nature you bear ; consecrate your 
lives to every good and noble work, faithfully labor 
for the elevation and perfection of our oommon hu- 
manity, and the angel will sweetly smile upon you, 
and you will be happy, both in this life and that 
which is beyond the grave. If you will be happy, 
you must do all within your power to bless others 
By making others happy, you fill your own life with 
sunshine and happiness. 

Thk banes of domestic life are littleness, falsity, 
vulgarity, harshness, scolding, vociferation, an in- 
cessant issuing of superfluous prohibitions and or- 
ders, which are regarded as impertinent interfe- 
rences with the general liberty and repose, and are 
provocative of rankling or exploding resentments. 
The blessed antidotes that sweeten and enrich do- 
mestic life are refinement, high aims, great interosts, 
soft voices, quiet and gentle manners, magnanimous 
tempers, forbearance from all unnecessary com- 
mands of dictation, and generous allowances of mu- 
tual freedom. Love makes obedience lighter than 
liberty. Man wears a noble allegiance, nut as a col- 
lar, but as a garland. The graces are never so love- 
ly as when seen waiting on the virtues ; and, where 
they thus dwell together they make a heavenly 
home. 

A good wife is to a man wisdom strength, and cour- 
age ; a bad one is confusion, weakness, and despair. 
No condition is hopeless to a man where the wife 
possesses firmness, dooision, and economy. There is 
no outward propriety which can counteract indo- 
lence, extravagance, and folly at home. No spirit 
can long endure bad influence. Man is strong, but 
his heart is not adamant. He needs a tranquil mind ; 
and especially if he is an intelligent man, with a 
whole head, he needs his moral force iu the conflict 
of life- To recover his composure, home must be a 
place of peace and oomfort. There his soul renews 
its strength, and goes forth with fresh vigor to en- 
counter the labor and troubles of life. But if at 
home he finds no rest, and is there met with bad- 
temper, jealously, and gloom, or assailed with com- 
plaints and censure, hope vanishes, and he sinks in- 
to despair. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Plating with Zinc. — According to Bottger, copper 
and brass may be given a firmly adherent coating of 
tine : Finely divided zinc is placed in a non-metallic 
vessel and covered with a concentrated solution of 
sal-ammoniac. This is heated to boiling, and the 
articles of copper or brass, previously cleaned, 
are then introduced. A few minutes suffice 
to produce a firm and brilliant coating. The 
powdered zinc is prepared by first melting the zinc 
and then pouring thomolten metal into a mortar and 
triturating it until it solidities. 

In modern maritime warfare it is frequently very 
desirable to conceal trorn the enemy an approaching 
steam-vessel, the difficulty of doing which is often 
enhanced by the smoke from the funnel, which gen- 
erally can be seoniover a great distance. A device 
for discharging the smoke under water, by means of 
a blowing machine, has been tried in the Austrian 
navy with most satisfactory results. Of course this 
dispenses with the smoke-stack entirely. It is said 
also to secure a more uniform consumption of fuel, 
and greatly to lessen the liability to fire. 

Thk victualling department of the French navy 
has been experimenting on what it calls “ artificially 
made butter," by which is meant a preparation ex- 
tracted from meat, and intended as a substitute for 
ordinary butter. Sliced beef suet, fresh sheep’s 
stomach, shredded, and oarbonate of potash, are 
plaoed in water at a temperature of 113 degrees Fah. 
A quantity of fatty matter separates and floats on 
the surface This is first subjected to hydrauiio 
pressure, and then mixed with a little milk and 
water and churned. The new butter is the result. 
It is pronouncod excellent. 

Printing with Coralline on Wool.— Coralline 
has not hitherto been employed for printing on wool, 
this red coloring matter becoming yellow under the 
influence of acids. The author remedies this incon- 
venience by the intervention of magnesia. The color 
which he thus obtains is a very bright and very 
stable Turkey red. His recipe is os follows Coral- 
line. 80 grammes ; glycerine, l-16th of a litre : water, 
l-4th of a litre (the solution of these two is made by 
heating); calcined magnesia, 140 grammes; water 
l-4th of a litre (the magnesia and the water must be 
mixed together) ; gum water (500 grammes per litre), 
8-4th8 of a litre. Printing, steaming and w ashing to 
be conducted in the ordinary way. 

Effect of Gas on Trees.— Some experiments were 
recently made at Berlin to ascertain the effect which 
gas has on trees, the roots of which are exposed to 
its influence. Three trees were chosen for this pur- 
i) 080 — two limes and a maple. The gas was conveyed 
in subterranean tubes to within two or three feet of 
each tree, and was dispersed into the soil by holes 
furnished by brass gratings, to obviate the obstruc- 
tion of the pipes. At the end of two months the roots 
were uncovered, and all the small fibres were found 
to be dead. The bark of the strongest roots was 
rotten, and even the body part changed. After two 
months and ten days the gas was out off to see if the 
trees would recover. The maple showed no signs of 
life, but one of the limes again became covered with 
leaves, but bore evidences of ill-health. The poison 
manifested itself more rapidly in that part of the i 


earth which remained compact. These experiments, 
tollowod up during a year, leave no doubt as to the 
danger to which trees are subjected when exposed 
to the infiltration of gas near their roots- 
Transferring Pencil Drawings.— Any kind of 
reasonably fine paper, either thick or thin, serves to 
receive the oopy. Simply lay ifc upon the drawing 
board, then upon the face of the drawing paper 
lay the transfer paper, and upon the top of the 
lot lay the drawing, pencil marks upward, fasten the 
whole three sheets together and to the board by 
three drawing pins, one at each corner, then proceed 
to run over the pencil^ marks with a fine but dull 
pointed instrument. Use for the purpose a stocking 
darning-needle with a handle, auu the point ground 
off ; and run over the marks in the same way us 
with a transparent slate. If the drawing is not too 
thick, and the carbon paper is good, a good copy may 
be obtained with care and practioe. Copies are also 
taken by first perforating the picture with small 
holes along the marked lines with a needle, then, 
afterwards, laying it on the face of another sheet of 
paper, and rubbing it over with powdered black 
lead; the black-lead goos through the holes and 
leaves a dotted outline heueath. A pencil is after- 
wards run over the marks and a fair copy is pro- 
duced which can be easily multiplied. 


HINTS for farmers. 


Poultry. — Select out the hens and cocks you intend 
to keep, and fatten the rest. If you wish eggs in 
winter, provide warm quarters, and feed more orless 
animal food. Keep the hen-house clean, and see 
that the hens do not want for water. 

Cows. — Whero hay is source and straw and stalks 
abundant, it will pay well to chaff the latter for cows 
and mix mill-feed and corn-meal with it. Keep the 
cows in a moderately warm, well-ventilated stable, 
clean it out every day, and turn out the cows twice a 
day to water, and let them stay out au hour or two 
when the weather is favorable. But avoid letting 
them get chilled in storms. 

It was stated by a member, at a Farmers* Club in 
Pennsylvania, that his oows increased iu flesh and in 
flow of milk when fed three-fourths of a bushel of 
apples per day. Another finds oue-haif a bushel 
equal to two daily feeds of two quarts of meal and 
two quarts of bran mixed ; and it was said in answer 
to another who turned his cows in his orchard and 
found them falling off in milk, that this was not the 
fault of the apples but the overdose, and that the 
same result would follow the too free consumption of 
any kind of food. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Cleaning Oil Paint. — Whiting is better than soap. 
Use warm water and a pieoe'of soft flannel. After- 
wards wash clean and rub dry with chamois. 

To Render Corks or Stoppers Air-tight.— T his 
oan be accomplished by oovering with a cement of 
decomposed red lead or finely powdered litharge 
mixed with uudiltued glyoerine. 

To Dry Pumpkins.— Peel and out as for cooking, 
then slice them very thin : spread on tin or other 
driers, and expose to a moderate heat in the stove 
oven. Thus dried, the pumpkin will retain its na- 
tural flavor. To prepare it for cooking, soaK it in 
water a few hours. 

Soda Cakes — Take one quart of flour, one tea- 
spoon! ul of soda, and one of cream of tartar, dis- 
solved in hot water : one tablespoouful of lard and 
one of butter, rubbed into the flour ; a little salt, mix 
sott with sour or buttermilk, and out with tin iu 
round oakes ; bake in a quick oven. These are very 
nice tor tea. 

Apple Float. — One pint stewed and well-mashed 
apples, whites of three eggs, and four large spoonfuls 
ot sugar beaten until stiff; then add the apple, and 
beat all together till stiff enough to stand alone. Fill 
a deep dish with rich cream or boiled soft custard, 
and pile the float on top. This is excellent with other 
fruits, iu plaoe of the apple. 

Floating Island.— Beat four yolks of eggs with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar : one teaspoouful of 
flour ; then stir it in c o one quart of milk and bring it 
to aboil, stirriug it all the time : have the whites 
beat nicely and slip it on the top of the milk, dipping 
a little of it on to cook the egg ; then grate nutmeg 
over the top ; let it cool, and it is ready for the 
table. 

Lemon Pie. — 2 lemons. 4 eggs, 9 tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar ; grate the peel and ohop the lemon fine, 
and stir it into the yolks and sugar : put it into your 
puft paste and bake it. While it is baking, beat the 
whites of the eggs till they are stiff, and then add 
three tablespoons of sugar. When the pie is done, 
spread the beateu whites smoothly over the top and 
warm it lightly iu the oven. 

To Cleanse Wooden Floors.— The dirtiest of 
floors may be rendered beautifully clean by the fol- 
lowing process : First scrub with sand, ther. rub with 
a lye of caustic soda, using a stiff brush, and rinse off 
with warm water. Just before the floor is dry, 
moisten with dilute hydrochloric acid, and then *>ith 
a thin paste of bleaching powder (uypochloride of 
lime) ; let this remain over night and wash in the 
morning. 


A Fort Wayne lover thought he saw his sweetnesf 
talking over the gate to a rival the other night. Lover 
gathered a boulder and hurled it with true aim at 
rival’s head. Rival’s head proved to be a nicely 
turned globe on the gate-post- Boulder caromed on 
the head of sweetness. Father gave lover a dose of 
shot. Fido bit him. The splinters were picked out 
of sweetness's head, but she declares she will never 
marry a man who is jealous of a gate-post. 

An American paper says that the healthiest town 
ever known was out at Illinois one summer, when 
the doctors went outcast to attend a medical conven- 
tion, neglecting to return for several months. Tho 
doctors found that, when they did get back, their pa- 
tients had all recovered, the nurses had opened 
dancing gchools, the cemetery was cutup into build- 
ing allotments, the undertaker had gone to make 
fiddles, and the village hearse had been gaudily 
painted and sold for a circus wagon. 

Hints to Masqueraders.— A tall, slim fellow is in 
trouble, lie wants to know what character to as- 
sume at a masquerade A journal advises him to 
braid his legs and go as a whip-lash ; roll himself 
round and round a tow dozen times aud go as a roll 
of tape ; wrap himself iu the American flag and go as 
a barber’s pole; bris le his hair upandgo as a white- 
wash brush : swallow a few marbles and go as a 
rattlebox ; put au insulator in his mouth and go as a 
telegraph pole ; or walk in on his hands us a pair of 
scissors. 

An exchange says : “ A young Georgia lady, whose 
parents shut uer up to keep her away from an ob- 
noxious lover, jumped from a second-story window 
into the arms of her betrothed, who carried her off 
and married her iu the teeth of her enraged papa." 
We have no desire to find fault with the girl. Per- 
haps she was right in marrying the man. But we 
may be permitted, while tendering our sympathy, to 
throw out, in a general sort of a way. as it were, that 
her enraged papa must, in the first place, have un- 
commonly largo teeth : second, that if he had been as 
much enraged as they say he was, it was wonderful 
that he didn’t chew up the bridal party; third, that 
it was unfilial to have the wedding in tho father’s 
mouth, where he could not enjoy it; fourth, that if 
her father’s teeth were false, and she stole them, and 
was married in them at a distance from home, tho 
infuriated parent will probably light on her with a 
charge of larceny, and have her imprisoned for a 
year or two. Tho whole thing is mysterious any- 
how, whichever way you look at it. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


Animals. — Next to himself and his family, a 
farmer’s thought and attention should be turned to 
his animals. If we look upon them as machines for 
the conversion of straw, stalks, roots, hay and grain 
into beef, mutton, wool, milk, pork, eggs, etc., we 
should never forget that they differ very materially 
from ordinary machines, that we can start and stop 
when we please, and stow them away when not in 
use. The animal machine is always running, winter 
and summer, night and day, and a farmer’s first care 
should be to sec that it ia always running to some 
good purpose. 

A writer in T fie Journal of the Farm says : I have 
a youngster five years old who begged, for a garden 
patch this year. I gave him a spot 10 feet square. 
On it he planted a few hills— beans, potatoes, pop- 
corn, and peas. After planting, every morning he 
went out to see his gardeu till ripe. It ha* been a 
source of more enjoymeut and rural instruction than 
anything else that could have been furnished him. I 
think nothing is so interesting to a boy as to give him 
something he can call his owd. and watch its growth 
aud development. Next year I will increase his field, 
and he can plant trow the seed he raised this year. 

Sheep. — The best way to feed hay to sheep is to 
cut it into chafl' by horse-power. It is little trouble 
to feed, and there is little or no waste. And we are 
not sure that it is not better to cut up straw and stalks 
also, and feed them with a little meal as wo do cattle. 
The first point in the management of sheep is to pro- 
vide dry quarters; 2d. To avoid overcrowding; 3d, 
To litter lightly aud regularly every day; and 4th, 
To guard against any fermentation of the manure 
under the sheep. Give fresh water every day, and 
salt regularly. Feed liberally before sundown. Lot 
there be straw or ofher food in the rack* for the 
sheep to eat during the night. 

To Kill Moss on Fruit Treks.— There is nothing 
better than carbolic -map and lye. We have used it 
on apple, pear, peach and cherry trees with mani- 
fest advantage. It will kill every particle of moss 
or parasitic growth of any kind that it touches. Apply 
it at apy time. Lye alone will answer, but we prefer 
to add Darbnlio soap to it. The lye need not be 
so strong. The poorest soft wood ashes will answer 
for making the leach. We use the lye simply a* we 
would water to dissolve the carbolic soap— say half 
a pound of soap to a three-gallon pail of boiling lye. 
It may be applied to the trunks of old trees while 
boiling hot. Use a swab or a large pamt-bruah. Go 
over the trunk and all tho large branches. It will 
kill the eggs and larva) of insects as well us the tnoss, 
and will greatly' improve the appearance of the trees. 
Try it. 

Changing Nksth.— It is often desirable that a hen 
should sit on some other nest than the one she has 
chosen. To effect this a change at li ght is also the 
safest. 1h addition, it may be necessary sometimes 
to confine her to the new neat awhile, and still fur- 
ther, to so restrict her range when she comes off for 
food and drink that this new nest is the only one she | 
can have access to when her wants are supplied. Of 
course, her food and drink should be placed in full 
sight. In nearly all cases it is hest to have sitting 
heus by themselves. There may be occasional quar- 
rels and changes of nests, but never half as many 
difficulties as are sure t<* follow where the whole 
flock of non-sitters and cooks have free access to tLe 
sitting nests. Give them separate quarters, where 
they oan have access to food, drink auu dust baths, 
and they will do very well indeed. 

Training Horses how t«# Walk Fast.— A fast 
walk iu a horse is the most valuable gait that train- 
ing can acquire. It is valuable in a plow horse, in a 
team horse and particularly so in a driving horse. 
Home horses will trot along very well until vou come 
to ascending ground, when you wish to relieve him a 
little by letting him walk up grade: he then falls 
into a slow, lazy walk that is very trying t ) the 
driver’s patience; but a well-trained walker will 
step off briskly at the rate ef four miles an hour, and 
the driver feels that he has been detained but very 
little by letting his horse walk up tho hill as he 
startsoff at his usual trotting speed, being relieved 
by the change of walkiug up the hill. Colts should 
bo trained to walk fast before there is au attempt 
made to improve them in any other gait. This may 
be accomplished by commencing very young, and 
leading at a walk by your aid-, urging additional 
speed, little by little, without letting it break into a 
trot; but this must not be continued long at a time 
so as to worry or tire. One or two short lessons a 
day will soon show a wonderful improvement : hut 
attor-UsBons will be required to prevent a relapse. 


oBlastic and Clean Varnish for the Leather of 
Ladies’ Shoks. — Three pounds of rain-water are 
placed iu a pot over fire, and when well boiling there 
are added four ounce* white pulverized wax. one 
ounce clear, transparent glue in small pieces : two 
ounces pulverized gum Senegal : iwo ounces white 
soap, scraped fine ; two ounces brown, pulverized 
sugar: the ingredients are placed in, one by one. aud 
every time, stirred up. It is well to take the pot 
from tho fire every time a substance is added, to pre- 
vent boiling over ; when all is added, the pot is re- 
moved from the fire : when sufficiently cooled, three 
ounces alcohol are added, and. filially, three ounces 
fine Frankfort blank, well incorporated by continued 
stirriug. This varnish is put on the leather with a 
brush, and is very valuable for bools and shoes, as it 
can be afterward polished with a lareo brush, like 
an ordinary shoe-blacking, showing a hign polish, 
and does not soil the clothing. 


HUMOROUS SCRAP3. 

Bolt upright— A balloon ascension. 

Flat falsehood— Lying on your back. 

The next great turf event— The race between a 
nightmare and a clothes-horse. 

A prosperous merchant has for his motto : 

4 * Early to bod, and early to rise : 

Never get tight and advertise." 

It is reported that Prof. Agassiz having stated that 
Niagara would run dry in abont nineteen centuries, 
the hackinen at the Falls immediately raised their 
fares. 

The gentleman so often spoken of in novels, who 
riveted people with his gaze, has obtained employ- 
ment in a boiler manufactory, with extra pay, on 
accourt of his peculiar faculty. 

Poetry of “ Natur."— A correspondent sends us 
a small original poem, which, he say*, he “oom- 
pozzed all hisself." Wo give one couplet : 

" A squirel is a prote bird, it’s got a knrlie tale : 

He stole awl mi daddiz korn, and et it ou a rale." 

The following announcement appeared recently in 
an Englivh paner: 44 St. James’ Church --On Sunday 
next the afternoon service will commence at half- 
past three, and continue until further notice." Long 
service, that- 

A physician, on presenting hi« bill to the executor 
of the estate of a deceased patient, asked. " l>o you 
wish to have my bill sworn to?" *• No.’’ renlied the 
executor; "the death of the decedent is sufficient 
evidence that you attended him professionally." 

44 It is a settled principle, your honour." said an 
eminent Q.C-, "that causes always produces ef- 
fects."— "They always do for the lawyers." fclundly 
responded the Judge : "but I have vomenme* known 
a single cause to deprive a client of ail 1 h eflects 

44 Pray. sir. of what profession are you?" asked I 
Mr Edwin Jame? of a witness who had come pre- : 
pared to prove a fact, and who was deemed not very 
respectable. " Mir. 1 am ft shoemaker and i wine 
merchant." 4 * A what, sir?" said the learned conn- I 
sel. " A wine merchant and shoemaker.*' •* Then." 
said Mr. .James, "I may describe you ae a sherry 
cobbler." 

. Thk KnormUe Press reports that during the re- i 
Icent prevalence in that town of the horse db»«a <e, " a 
skittish young man attached to a hand-cart. loaded 
with stove-ware, became frightened at me Hip lit of a 
steam-roller, and dashed recklessly into h n o rhbor- 
ing bar-room. After looking through the boilom of a 
tumbler, he quieted and pursued his waj without 
further mishap." 

A commercial traveler in a Western city hande 1 n 1 
merchant upon whom he had called a portrait of nis , 
.betrothed, instead of his business card, spying that ! 
he represented that establishment The » erchaut 
examined it carefully, remarked that it w a fine 
establishment, and returned it to the astonish. *d and 
blushing traveler with a hope that he Mould soon be 
admitted into partnership. 

44 1 say, old boy." cried a local tradesman to an 
excavator in fcihiels. whom be espied at the bottom 
of a yawning gulf, " what are you digging there?" 

44 A big hole," the old boy replied. The querist was 
not to be put off in this fashion. 44 What are you 
going to do with the hole?" he asked. 4 * Going to cut 
it up into small ho^es." rejoined the old boy, 4 * and 
retaiithem to the larmors for gatepost*." 


4. SQUARE WORDS. 


1. A mountain in Switzerland ; a sweetheart ; to 
ussert ; a girl’s name ; what is used in tea. 

2. A town in Arabia Felix ; a color ; animals ; part 
of a circus ; to sit down again. 

3. A flower; polite : a tow'n in Italy ; to turn 
out ; rnonoy taken lor houses. 


K. C. 


5. LETTER PUZZLES. 


1. 

To 2 A *8, 2 E’s, 2 N's, and B, 

Add 3 I’s, 1 J. 1M. and ID; 

OneS. 1 ft. and a lonely I.. 

An author’s name now this will spell. 

2 . 

Write down 2 R’s and a B, 

To which add 1 L and a T ; 

Two E’s. I W, and 2 0’s, 

These a statesman’s name disclose. 

S. Au Perry. 

6. ENIGMA. 

I’m large, small black, white, 

King, queen, emperor, knight, 

Mau. woman, husband, wife— 

Sometimes, when the latter, the plague of your 
life. 

Jeremiah Cobweb. 


7. VERBALCHARADE. 

In cat, notin dog ; in oak, not in bog : in year, not 
in day ; iu corn, not in hay ; in ale. not in beer ; in 
there, not in h^re : in pink, not in red : in Tom. not 
in Ted : in rain, wot in shower ; my whole, a very 
nice flower. 

Fred Y arnold. 


8. CHARADE. 

When I view the primal dropping 
Quiv’ring in the maiden’s eye, 

TheD I wish she’d nejft of sorrow, 

And with lover’s art 1 try 
To soften the maiden’s trouble, 

Then her total I espy. 

C. Herrings. 


9. DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Crooked : a small useful article : a sphere : to add 
to : » naval oifieer : a judicial court of inquiry ; 
power of understanding ; rebellious soldiers in India ; 
an arfint : a cold country and on animal belonging 
to it ; a k in<i of dropsy : a Uwyrr ; a rogne : an au- 
to mu month ; a young lady : a song : crooked, a* at 
first. Central* clown auu across name a celebrated 
painter. 

W. H. A. 


■j 

ANSWERS. 

1. Diamond Puzzle. J 

j Ay 

1* A S T Y 
i* a k M i k a 

G R I N * 

A XT 

E 

2. Charade. — Grace Darling. 

3. Square Wori>». 

1. 

petrel 
enrage 
tracer 
Racers 

KG P R I A 

lusai (sailer) 

3. 

BtTLM' 
A F R I C A 
TR A8H Y 
1. 1 a k i» v 


2 . 

stable 

TALLER 
A LC OR N 
BLONDE 

l k k du (slider) 
k a n t * i 
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THE BEQUEST. 


/ 

'>• 


Sing to me, dear, again, / 

Make glad my heart and take away its pain ; 4 

No bird that thrills in Heaven his glad refrain, « 
Sings half so sweet a strain. f 

Striking the chords of love, 

How mighty and how strong thy voice can prove ; fa 
Then sweet and low as any cooing dove, 

Murmuring thro’ the grove. 

Sing of thy native land, 

Thy Italy, serenely calm and grand ; 

Till in my spirit ’neath its dome I stand, 

Clasping thy faithful hand, 

Borne on the wings of song 
I lose myself as in an Angel throng ; 

And find the glory I have sought so long, 

A recompense for wrong. 

Sing to me, dear again, 

Thou sweet enchanter of my heart and brain, 

Till every pulse shall vibrate with the strain 
Of the divine refrain. 
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A BREACH OF THE LAW 
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Winny Amlet came cantering along the strip 
of grass which skirted the high road, on her 
rough pony; Noble, the big deer-hound, follow- 
ed as groom, while Chang and Anak, small 
Scotch terriers, skirmished about the hedge, 
falling far behind when they found a gamey 
hole to scratch at, and then making up the 
lost ground at a terrific pace. Winny was the 
only child of the rector of Sparsely-cum-Thinpop, 
a widower. The vicarage was at Thin pop, so 
Mr. Rusport, the young curate, lived at Sparsely. 
The villages were some three miles apart. 
Sparsely being very much the larger, and each 
had a separate church. It was an excellent 
arrangement, because the young man got most 
of the work. He did not get enough to please 
him though, for Mr. Rusport was zealous, and 
the rector was charmed to think how nicely he 
was managing those wearisome schools, and 
what comfort he administered, by deputy, to 
the sick poor cabined in those close cottages. 
Ay, his curate earned his salary right well ; but 
I doubt if the same could be truly said of the 
lady he had selected for his girl’s governess, lor 
she had even less authority over her than he 
himself had, and he, good easy mortal, could no 
more insist upon man, woman, child, or animal 
doing what he, she, or it did not want to do than 
he could fly. So little Winny, who lost her 
mother at five years old, had her own way to a 
scandalous extent, and her way was to run, and 
jump, and climb, and throw stones, and scamper 
over the country on her pony, and attend to 
the comforts of the old men and women of the 
parish, who adored her. She preferred digging 
in the garden to history, sawing wood to geo- 
graphy. The rural dean, calling rather early 
one morning, found her mowing the lawn. Yet 
people could do anything -with her by appealing 
to her affections. She stuck to her music like a 
heroine, in order to play and sing to her father ; 
and Miss Mumps, her nominal governess, got 
her to apply to more unpalatable studies by 
weeping when she refused them. Ono way or 
another. Winny knew a great deal more than 
you would have thought possible. She was now 
sixteen, and had no idea that she had grown out 
of the child into the woman. Any young fellow 
who met her would have known it though. Mr. 
Rusport knew it, for instance, and William 
Ferreter. 

Cantering along over the crest of an easy 
hill, Winny came to Sparsely — past the red- 
brick Elizabethan mansion of Sir Charles Fer- 
reter, glimpses of which could be caught through 
the foliage ; past the snug little lodge with over- 
grown stables, where the sporting doctor lived ; 
past the old church and church-yard where her 
mother lay, up the straggling single street, she 
stopped at the door of the general shop, Jumped 
down, hitched her reins on to a hook in the 
wall, went in and rapped the counter with her 
whip, calling — 

“ Jane Nye ! Jane !” 

The prettiest girl in the village hurried in and 
bobbed. 

«Oh, Jane! I want four ounce packets of 
tobacco, and three of snuff, and five quarter- 
pounds of tea, and two penn’orth of sweeties. 
But, why, Jane, whatever can be the matter?” 
For Jane Nye’s eyes were swollen and red, 
and her soft brown hair was ruffled, as though 
her head had just been raised from her arms. 
She tried to speak, broke down, and then at last 
sobbed out — 

« Robert Jackson !” 

“ What of him ?” asked Winny, who was as 
curious as Eve. 

“ Oh, he’s took up !” 

“ Taken up ! Who by ? What for ?” 

“ By Squire Ferreted game-keeper, for poach- 
ing.” 

“ Poaching ! what, in June ?” 

« Oh, he has not done it, miss, I’m certain. 
He promised me faithful he’d never done it 
again, and he has kep’ his word nigh on two 
year.” 

“ He used to poach once, then ?” 

“ I don’t know, miss ; they said so when I 
first kep’ company with him, and so I made him 
promise. And there’s his poor mother just out 
of the fever, and not able to get about. Sally 
Brown is there mornings and nights, and I run 
over a bit : but I have no one to mind the shop 
while Fm gone. Even if he had killed the hare, 
they need not have made such a fuss, with his 


mother in that state and wanting something 
relishing.” 

“ A hare !” cried Winny Amlet, turning very 
red, and flashing curiously with her eyes. 
“ When did it happen ?” 

“ Yesterday evening, miss. They have put 
him in the lock-up ; and he is to be brought be- 
fore Sir Charles at twelve o’clock to-day. They 
will send him for certain to Mudborough Gaol 
to wait for the ’sizes, and that will be the ruin 
of him. How is his bit of land, and cow, and 
pig, and mother to be looked to while he is in 
prison ?” And the girl broke down again. 

“ There, don’t give way ; I am sure all will 
come right. I promise you it shall. You say 
he is to be brought up at twelve o’clock ; now 
it’s a quarter to. I shall have time to reach the 
Hall and speak to Sir Charles before it’s all 
over.” 

“ Sir Charles won’t have the Judging of it; he 
got so much blame in the papers and from 


a window, reading the newspaper ; he was a 
dark, coarse, mean-looking youth, and was not 
present willingly, but at his father’s command, 
for the prisoner had appealed to certain evidence 
with which “ Master William ” could clear him. 

Robert Jackson, charged with slaughter of 
the hare, was one of a class which has become 
extremely rare in England ; he was a peasant 
proprietor. How his family became originally 
possessed of the little patch of soil I cannot say. 
All I know is that a late Robert Jackson had 
inherited from a former Robert Jackson a little 
bit of land, situated in the centre of one of Sir 
Charles Ferreter’s best farms, and that the fact 
was a crumpled rose-leaf in the Ferreter couch. 
Many efforts had been made to buy the land, 
but the Jacksons were very Naboths for the 
tenacity with which they stuck to their patri- 
mony. So there was feud between the little 
family and the big one, for the Ferreters were a 
harsh lot — overbearing, petty, spiteful, preten- 
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neighbors about the last case of poaching on his 1 
own estate he committed a man for, that he has | 
sent for Mr. Stacey to come and justice for him.” i 
“ All the better !” cried Winny. “ Keep a ! 
good heart up, Jane, and look after the widow.” 
She whistled to the dogs, who were foraging, 
Jumped on her pony, and cantered off to the 
Hall — a single-minded, ready-witted, self-depen- 
dent young lady enough, for all her innocence 
and tendency to tomboyishness. 

The case had just opened, when she slipped 
quietly into Sir Charles Ferreter’s library, and 
after exchanging silent salutations with the two 
magistrates, made herself small in an arm-ohair 
in the back-ground. It was a good room for 
magisterial business; large, lofty, well lined 
with books smelling of Russian leather. The 
idea that he had drawn down the wrath of a 
man who had mastered all those vblumes, dum- 
mies included, might well strike awe into the 
rustic soul. Mr. Stacey occupied the post of 
honor — a deep maroon-colored chair, placed be- 
hind a table with a space for the legs in the 
centre, and drawers on each side. He was a 
tall, straight man, rather lean, bald on the top 
of his head, but with the hair at the sides long i 
enough to be brushed forwards into the sem- ! 
blance of small elephant’s tusks. His eyebrows ! 
were shaggy, his complexion fair, his fingers I 
long. He had coi&e over to Ferreter Hall at the 
first summons, for the exercise of magisterial 
functions was his especial hobby. Sir Charles 
Ferreter sat on his right hand ; he was old and 
very infirm, being a martyr to rheumatio gout. 
Treddler, Mr. Stacey’s clerk, was stationed at 
one end of the table. Mr. Rusport, who had 
come as a witness to character, sat behind the 
Justices; Winny took a place at his side. Wil- 
liam Ferreter, only child of Sir Charles, stood at 


English country gentleman of their breed sii 
they came into the county, which disliked the 

Robert J ackson, then, had been brought up 
look upon his rich neighbors as foes, to 
voted against at elections, and despoiled of th 
game, and he hod poached till Jane Nye 1 
taught him better. But sinoe his engagem* 
to her he had used his gun for lawful purpo 
only the scaring of birds and destruction 
predatory rabbits. For Jane was a Sundf 
school teacher, and good. Jackson was a ff 
sturdy young fellow; handsome, honest-looki 
His features betrayed anxiety when he fl 
came in, but they cleared, and he gave a sigt 
relief on seeing William Ferreter standing 
the window. 

J ohn MortB, frame-keeper, beln e sworn, . 
posed that on the previous evening, at atx 
half-past seven', Mr. William called at his loc 
and said he had Just heard a shot In Thlnj 
Woods ; so ho hurried off in the direction ir 
mated, and, going through the plantation, a 
Robert Jackson leaving it by the path whl 
led to his own home, carrying something ii 
pocket-handkerchief. Went up and asked h 
what he had got there. Was told to mind 1 
own business. Said it was his business, a 
snatched the bundle. Found that it contain 
a hare, still warm and bloody, evidently reoen 
shot. Jackson had no gun then, but that v 
nothing; poachers often hid their guns. Ash 
how he came by the hare ; prisoner said that 
was given him by Mr. William. Knowing tl 
to be all moonshine nonsense, he took him ii 
custody, getting a black eye on so doing. Bla 
eye put in evidence, and undoubtedly genuh 
Hare, ditto, ditto. 

“ But, gentlemen,” cried tl*e accused, «Xoi 
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spoke truth. Speak up for me, Mr. William, 
and tell them how it was.” 

William Ferreter put down the newspaper, 
and looked round with an air of astonishment 
“ ’Pon my word,” said he, “ I don’t know what 
the fellow is talking about Of course I gave 
him no hare. To begin with, I don’t shoot them 
in June ; and, in the next place, I am not in the 
habit of sending game to cads.” 

Here Mr. Treddler whispered to Mr. Stacey, 
who coughed and said that the proceedings were 
irregular. Mr. Ferreter must be properly sworn 
if he had any evidence to give. 

“ But I have none to give,” said the young 
man, taking up the paper again, 

“ Oh, this is too bad to be true !” cried Jack- 
son. “ Mr. Stacey, sir, you have the name of 
being a just gentleman, who will not see a poor 
man wronged. I have got a mother dependent 
on me, sir, and if you send me to prison it will 
ruin me and kill her, and all for nothing. For, 
let him deny it as he likes, the squire’s son did 
give me the hare, and I was loth to take it.” 

“ But, my good man,” said Mr. Stacey, Just 
think what an improbable statement yours is. 
What possible motive could Mr. William Ferreter 
have for such conduct as you impute to him ?” 

“ It’s spite, sir,” cried Jackson eagerly. “Yes; 
I see it all now, though it is hard to believe that 
any one can be so wicked. I wonder he don’t 
expect the roof to fall in and crush him ; I da 
Look here, sir ; it’s more than a year ago that I 
was going home one evening down the Mill- 
head Lane, when I heard a woman screaming; 
and running up I found it was my sweetheart, 
Jane Nye, and that he, Mr. William there, had 
been rude to her. Well, I lost my temper, I 
don’t deny, and gave him a licking. He swore 
at the time he would be even with me ; but he 

spoke so fair afterwards that I God help 

me, I see you don’t believe me. Well, swear 
him ; let him kiss the book and say I lie.” 

“ Very sad, this persistence,” said Mr. Stacey, 
turning to Sir Charles, who shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Prisoner, you do yourself no good by 
making such Imputations, which I advise you 
to repress on another occasion. Make out his 
committal, Mr. Treddler.” 

“ Please, Mr. Stacey, will you make me swear,” 
said a quiet, girlish voice behind the magistrate, 
who looked round in great surprise and saw 
Winny Amlet standing at his elbow, with eyes 
sparkling and cheeks carnation, but perfectly 
unembarrassed in manner. 

“ You, my dear !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, me. I did not wish to speak if I could 
help it; but as the poor man will be sent to pri- 
son if I don’t, why, you know, I must.” 

So Winny had her first oath administered, 
and swore thus : « I was walking in Thinpop 
Woods yesterday evening, and I saw a young 
thrush that seemed frightened by something, 
and unable to fly, on the branch of a tree which 
looked easy to climb. I often climb trees when 
there is no one looking, so I went up this one to 
try and catch the little bird. I hod nearly done 
so when a gun was let off somewhere near, and 
that frightened it so that it fluttered away. I 
know people think it queer and unladylike to 
climb trees, so I made myself as small as I 
could till the person who fired should have 
passed, and peeped through the leaves for him. 
There Nvere two little paths coming from differ- 
ent directions to be seen from my bough, and 
presently Robert Jackson came along that one 
exactly opposite to the part where I heard the 
shot, so that he could not have fired it, could he ? 
Directly after, another man came in sight along 
the other path from which the report had come, 
and he carried a gun in one hand and a dead 
hare in the other. He stood and stirred some 
brushwood about with his foot as if looking for 
a good place to conceal the hare; but presently 
he caught sight of Jackson, and went on towards 
him, and they met close to my tree. 

“ ‘Look here, Jackson,’ said he, ‘I have shot 
this by mistake for a rabbit ; do you care to have 
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into trouble.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ said the other; ‘I’ll say ho 
you came by it if any one sees it ; though y< 
had better not show it either, as I had rath 
not be laughed at for the mistake.’ 

“ ‘Well, sir,’ said Jackson, ‘if you press me 
will take it; for sinoe it is killed it seems a s 
almost to waste so much good meat, don’t it ? 

“ And then he took it, and wrapped it in h 
handkerchief and went away, and the oth 
went away too; and I came down and walk< 
home ; and that is all.” 

There was a pause of dead silence, and th< 
Mr. Stacey asked — 

“ Do you know the other man — the one wl 
gave the hare away ?” 

“ Did I not name him ?” said Winny. “ 
Fas — . He has left the room.” 

William Ferreter had not only left the rooi 
but the house, and presently afterwards tl 
county, to which he did not return for son 

0 ?, UrM R<>bert Jackson was set . 
liberty direotly. 

His story aroused a good deal of Indiana] 
sympathy, which took the form of presen 

lowing * maiTied Jane Nye ln th « August fc 

Winny Amlet has given up climbing treei 
but she is somewhat masterful still, and Ifan< 

ni ^ nle8S Bhe marries an energetic m« 
like Mr. Rusport. And I do not think that 1 
would mind much if she did, by-the-by. 


E. Dxsbarats, 1 Place d’Armes Hill, and 319 Si 
Antoine Street, Montreal, Dominion of Canada. 


